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Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton”—A Religious Teacher 


Christmas Again.—The recurrence of the holiday sea- 
son and the approach of the feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lord naturally urge some considerations pertinent to the 
occasion. Our class instructions in Christian Doctrine 
will take on additonal earnestness and the little reflec- 
tions that from time to time we suggest to our children 
will be colored with touching references to the great day 
which so soon shall come with its beauties and its joys. 

Out of many topics suitable for the time, I wish to 
select one that may not be generally obvious. In all our 
remarks about Christmas, in all our direct and indirect 
references to the great natal day, let us have some definite 
Catholic practice or devotion or dogma as the point of all 
our exhortations and the dominant note of all our exhor- 
tations. Zeal that is according to knowledge is also ac- 
cording to method; and if, almost in our subconscious self, 
we have some definite, praiseworthy ideal that harmonizes 
with the feast to be celebrated, all our formal and infor- 
mal talks will receive a degree of efficacy that otherwise 
they might lack. 

For instance, we might take as this all-including 
topic, the importance of faith in Christ and in His Church. 
Let us lead our children _to get beneath and beyond the 
superficial aspect of the Christmas season and realize that 
there can be no Christmas save to the Christian of ardent, 
lively faith. Let us show the contrast existing between 
the modern pagan to whom Christmas means merely a hol- 
iday—and a holiday with less significance than the Fourth 
of July—and the saint of God who finds in the annual re- 
currence of the birthday of our Savior a source of spiritual 
profit and joy inexpressible. s 

Again, we can show how this same living, acting faith 
has been the inspiration of the numerous paintings, poems 
and stories in which the Christmas spirit has been happily 
preserved. Some of the artists were not Catholics, but 
none the less they entered, for the time being at least, into 
the Catholic attitude and their works are correspondingly 
great. 

Coming closer to actual life, let us call attention to 
the large number of faithful Catholics all over the world 
who are at this season of the year united in a common 
bond of interest and devotion. Many of them are poor 
and suffering, but all of them find strength and consola- 
tion in the faith—the great, saving and vital faith—which 
is the heart of the Christmas spirit. 

Ours is the faith that bowed the head of St. Joseph 
in the cold cave of Bethlehem and that brought joyous 
tears to the eyes of our dear Mother Mary; ours is the 
faith that pulsed in the angels’ song on that starry night 
and that brought the shepherds with the offering of their 
tough but honest homage; ours is the faith that, shining 
with more splendor than the star in the east, led the magi 
from distant lands with their princely gifts. _ 

Going a step further, let us show that nothing of real 
value can be accomplished in this world withont faith. 
Even in things strictly in the natural order, faith is nec- 
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essary. What would Caesar, Edison, Helen Keller have 
accomplished without some form of faith? With much 
value can be accomplished in this world without faith. 
—be the heart of all our striving after God and the things 
of God. 

Faith being a gift from the bountiful hands of our 
Heavenly Father, it is our duty to pray for it ceaselessly: 
“Lord, increase my faith.” Faith it is that, as Thomas 
a’Kempis quaintly and beautifully said, must “be renewed 
from festival to festival until we pass into the everlasting 
festival. ————_ 

The Christmas Hymns.—Part of our work at this time 
of the year is the preparation of the Christmas hymns. 
Let us not forget, in our zeal for harmony, the soul of the 
hymns that we are teaching. A little reflection made at 
the beginning of the singing lesson will do much to bring 
to our pupils the realization of what sacred poetry really 
means. Incidentally, it will serve to put us all in better 
humor and will doubtless prevent the more zealous of us 
from manifesting impatience and saying things not alto- 
gether in harmony with the spirit of peace and good will. 

The mention of sacred poetry may prompt some teach- 
ers to smile ever so faintly and to wonder how we can be 
so optimistic as to perceive anything poetical in some of 
the hymns that our ordinary hymn books contain. The 
point of view is not unwarranted. There are some hymns 
that are neither notably sacred nor conspicuously poetical. 
But even these, read kindly and in the right spirit, can be 
be made to yield at least some spiritual fruit. 

We have all read how soldiers in the Civil War, foot- 
sore and weary, were encouraged to tramp bravely on 
by singing the commonplace lines of “John Brown’s body 
lies a’mouldering in the grave.” The lines themselves 
meant next to nothing, but the spirit in which they were 
sung mattered tremendously. Similarly, even should we 
be preparing that by no means faultless hymn in which we 
are assured that “Heaven is now come down below,” we 
can finds means pf ignoring the words and getting at the 
spirit behind them. 

Besides, there are Christian hymns that are real poems. 
These are not as numerous as, perhaps, we should wise, 
but life is a series of compromises and we must make the 
best we can of existing conditions. Possibly, too, the 
more acrimonious critics of existing Christian hymns might 
devote a portion of their talents to the writing of more 
desirable sacred poetry. Constructive criticism is always 
to be welcomed, especially when it really constructs. 


Progress.—Every teacher who has read President 
Eliot’s article in the November Educational Review must 
be impressed with the fact that, despite their handicaps 
and deficiencies in some respects, our Catholic schools 
have really made progress in the course of years. Doctor 
Eliot is telling some things about his own school days and 
the conditions obtaining at Harvard only half a century 
ago. He informs us that chemistry was taught without a 
laboratory, that sanitary conditions were very inadequate, 
that the mineralogical cabinet was in a most disordered 
condition, that systems of marking were faulty in the ex- 
treme. How different it all was from the Harvard of to- 
day! 

The application to our schools is obvious. Given the 
right sort of direction and the preservation of correct edu- 
cational ideals, and in the course of a very few years even 
those of our schools which are handicapped in various 
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ways will be able to surmount their difficulties. Already 
see how much has been done. Who that has read the sug- 
gestive article in the October Catholic World about con- 
ditions, past and present, in the Catholic schools of New 
York cannot take courage and do his little share“in the 
great work of bringing all our institutions to a higher 
stage of efficiency? 

We have no reason, to put it very conservatively, to 
be ashamed of our schools. Compared with the public in- 
stitutions they stand the test. So much is well. But we 
must not stop here. Progress cannot abide our stand- 
ing still fingering our laurels. We must forge ahead. 
Year after year our schools may become better and better 
in every way—not only in the efficiency of the teaching 
but in the material conditions under which our work is 
done. 

From time to time booklets come to us celebrating 
the silver and golden jubilees of Catholic schools in vari- 
ous parts of the country; and always the historical retro- 
spect of the institutions proves the most fascinating and 
suggestive reading. All those schools had small begin- 
nings, all had meager support, all had teachers who at 
times were lacking even the necessaries of life.. Yet all 
of them are now thriving institutions, possessing a fair 
share of the elaborate equipment which modern educa- 
tional ideals demand. 

When weariness besets our spirit and the flesh is sore 
afraid and we whisper each to each, “I fear there will be 
a big falling off in attendance next year,” let us think of 
these things. Setbacks there are in our work, but they 
are only temporary; in the main our record is a record of 
steady progress. We can do all things in Him that 
strengthened us. 


New Books for Reference.—The conservative suspi- 
cion of new books has many things in its favor, especially 
in certain subjects; but it is a matter of prudence not to 
condemn a book just because it is new. This reflection is 
prompted by the remembrance of a teacher‘s library I 
saw some time ago in which the reference books in ancient 
and European history had all been printed before the year 
1850. Many of them were—and are—excellent guides; but 
the scientific study of history that has come into vogue 
within the last fifty years, together with the discoveries 
being made almost daily in Athens and throughout Europe 
renders some of the old books unreliable in many respects. 
The very conception of what constitutes history has un- 
dergone at least slight modification, and the methodology 
of the subject has shaped itself anew. These facts ought 
to encourage the judicious purchase of some more recent 
volumes even on very old subjects. 


Course-of-Study Problems.—A paper worth careful 
reading is a recent issue of the University of New Mexico 
Bulletin, consisting of an article by Dr. McQueen Gray, 
the president of the university. His subject is “How the 
Curriculum of the Secondary School Might be Recon- 
structed.” At first sight the pamphlet might seem to have 
no bearing on our parochial schools, but it has. The fact 
is that the problem of one department of education is 
really the problem of all departments, and the ideas of 
Dr. Gray, though we may not endorse all of them, ought 
to afford us an opportunity for fruitful thought. Briefly, 
he takes up the difficulty involved in the cultural versus 
the vocational studies, and offers an attempt at a solution. 
Some of his remarks have no bearing on our Catholic 
schools, but others of them have a tremendous meaning 
for all of us. The bulletin may be obtained by addressing 
the registrar of the of the university, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


Discipline.—“The lack of discipline, through moral 
and religious motives, and in accordance with moral and 
religious ideals, in the home life, in school, and in college, 
and in society at large, is a prime source of all our na- 
tional evils, so long as they are connected with the educa- 
tion processes as now in vogue.” 

So writes Mr. George Trumbull Ladd, formerly pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy at Yale University, 
in his book, “The Teacher’s Practical Philosophy.” After 
a somewhat recondite and labored fashion Mr. Ladd suc- 
ceeds in telling teachers at large what Catholic teachers 
know thoroughly well. The undercurrent of the book is that 
the teacher is largely responsible for the moral training 


of children and that the supreme function of the school 
is to graduate pupils destined to be “the right sort of men 
and women to conduct safely and wisely and righteously 
the affairs of Church and State.” He urges teachers to 
do all in their power to make those committed to their 
charge right-minded and moral, and he makes the Startling 
discovery that for this purpose the teacher must himselj 
be right-minded and moral. 

Verily we need no prophet to tell. us all this. The 
book is encouraging to us Catholic teachers inasmuch as 
it shows that the Godless education espoused by the state 
is alienating some of the most earnest and right-minded 
men enlisted under its standard. And Mr. Ladd is not 
the only secwlar educator who feels the necessity of moral 
and religious training in the schools of the countr 


The C. E. A.—The November issue of the Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, containing the proceed- 
ings and addresses at the eighth annual meeting of the 
association held at Chicago last June, is a splendid con- 
tribution to the literature of Catholic education in the 
United States. To those of us who were unable io be 
present at the Chicago meeting this ample and well ar- 
ranged report is a source of enlightment and pleasure, 
The bulletin should make excellent material for refectory 
reading and community discussion. , 

In this connection another remark is in order. Parish 
school teachers should confine themselves, in their edu- 
cational reading, to what pertains to their special field 
of work. There is sanity in the view that holds a knowl- 
edge of high school and college conditions necessary for 
the parochial school teacher. Interest in our own de- 
partment of education is, of course, a commendable thing; 
but there is such a thing as a narrow and narrowing i 
terest. 

And carrying the idea still further, all our readin: 
and all our thinking—much less all our conversation— 
should not be devoted to educational topics. In fact, the 
cultivation of a hobby in which’schools and school meth- 
ods have no conspicuous part, is to be urgently com- 
mended. Breadth of interest will develop us and add 
materially and in unsuspected ways to our efficiency both 
as religious and as teachers. First and foremost we are 
men and women, and nothing should keep us from the 
realization of that profound and fundamental truth. Let 
us be catholic and well as Catholic. 


Some Christmas Reading.—Here are three bits of 
reading for the Christmas vacation: Milton’s “Ode on 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, Faber’s “Bethlehem,” 
and Van Dyke’s “Story of the Other Wise Men.” All 
three, in widely different ways, embody the Catholic spirit; 
and the fact that two of the authors are not of the Cath- 
olic faith does not affect the good to be derived from the 
readings. Professor Van Dyke’s book, though relatively 
new, promises to become a classic of the Christmas time 
and the Christmas spirit. 


Postcard Collections.—The picture postcard is not an 


unmixed evil. A gentleman in Pennsylvania has a splen- 
did collection consisting of views of Catholic churches and 
schools from all parts of the United States. Friends in 
different parts of the country became interested in the 
work and lent their hearty co-operation. The result is 
something that is truly educational, and the idea ought 
to serve as a practical hint for more than one Catholic 
school. 


NOTE: All subscriptions not paid for the current 
school year will be subject to extra postage charge afier 
this month, according to the new ruling of the Postoflice 
Department. Subscribers who have not yet attended to 
their accounts are urged to save themselves this extra 
charge by remitting this month. If you cannot do it 
conveniently today, make it a point to do it at the 
first opportunity, or place a memorandum on your calen- 
dar for attention during the Christmas recess. 


SIX CATHOLIC PLAYS FOR 30 CENTS. 


If you have not yet secured a copy of the book con- 
taining six good entertainment numbers by Sister M. 
Borromeo, O. S. D., better send 30 cents today and cet 
one of the few books left. Later on, it will be difficult 
to secure these popular sketches for school entertain- 
ments. Address: The Catholic School Journal Co., P. 0. 
Box 818, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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icine Girls for Home-Making 


(By Sister M. Irene, St. Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin.) 


“Life in its fullest and deepest meaning, with the vari- 
ous grades of life—physical, mental and spiritual—rightly 
developed and co-ordinated in proportion to their relative 
values, this, and this only, is true education.” 

Accepting this definition of the learned Jesuit, Father 
Pardow, as a correct one, it follows naturally that the aim 
of every religious educator should be to assist to the best 
of his ability in this development and co-ordination. 

While the aim and fundamental methods at all stages 
and in all departments of education should be essentially 
the same because the essential constituents of education 
are always the same, there should be nevertheless a dis- 
tinct, a clearly defined, and a relatively attainable aim at 
each and in each department if we wish to obtain tangible 
results. 

Preparation for Life in Its Fullest Sense. 


The elementary school receives the pupil at an age 
when the little body is in its earliest stage of development, 
the young mind susceptible to every impression and the 
child-soul, as yet, untouched by sin. The elementary 
school is to prepare the child for life, “life in its fullest 
and deepest sense”; therefore, life conditions and life needs 
should be the primary consideration of those interested 
in elementary education, not so much the desire to fit 
the child for entrance to the Secondary school. 

The years that the child spends in the Elementary 
school constitute the formative period of his life. What 
he will become later is determined, in a large sense, by 
what is done for him now. Unless these early years be 
profitably spent, unless the child be trained and encour- 
aged to seek the noblest and the best, the years to come 
will bring reproach upon teacher and upon school. Let 
it be our endeavor that every pupil leaving our school 
take with him into life correct habits of living; respect 
for honest labor; yearning for the purer, nobler ideals of 
life; and a clear understanding of his obligations as a 
Catholic. 

[he boys and girls of our Elementary schools are 
destined to become the home-makers of the future, and 
as many of them go directly from us into the world’s 
stern school of experience, it is due to them, to the na- 
tion, to the Church, that in the receptive years of child- 
hood the foundation of practical home-making be laid. 

The subject of home-making is so very broad and may 
be viewed from so many points that I shall limit this pa- 
per to the consideration of what should be done to prepare 
our girls to become ideal women—women with trained 
hand, enlightened mind and loving heart—the makers and 
preservers of Christian homes. 


Erroneous Ideas as to Being Useful. 


First of all, we should discard forever the notion that 
there is something vulgar or commonplace about the use- 
ful ; i 
beauty. It is never necessary to choose between culture 
and efficiency; between mind and body; between intellect 
and morals; all are part of one great whole and all are 
interdependent. In a system of true education we may 
not separate the practical and material from the ideal 
and spiritual. The home-maker is not simply one taught 
to sew, to cook, and to minister to the bodily needs of 
others; no, these things she should be skilled in, but she 
must be trained also to think intelligently, to love gen- 
erously, to become the center from which will emanate 
the chaste beauty, the refined courtesy, the gracious charm, 
the sweet contentment, the true piety that should charac- 
terize the Catholic home. The home will be what she 
will make it. Hold ever before her mind then the ideal 
home; the home of healthful conditions, of wholesome 
experience, of lofty ideals. It is our privilege, as well as 


our duty, to place the little girlish feet upon paths which 
. on will lead to the exalted plane of true woman- 
100 

This is what should be done. Now, what can be done? 
I believe that with intelligent effort and generous co-oper- 
ation most of this can be accomplished. 

Domestic Science in the School. 

The introduction of household arts and sciences into 
our schools would be of great assistance, as these sub- 
jects train both mind and heart; give useful information 
concerning the things that have to do with life; and may 
be co-ordinated with almost every branch taught in the 
schools at present. Let the training begin in the primary 
grades. The little girl loves the things of the household. 
She takes the greatest delight in active duties. One of 
the most interesting sights in our primary grades is that 
of the little ones at their sewing. 

One weekly period of about forty-five minutes is de- 
voted to this branch, and how many useful lessons are 
taught during it; cleanliness of person and attire; neatness 
in arranging work, in disposing of scraps of thread and 
material, in brushing up around sewing table, in re-arrang- 
ing workbox; accuracy in cutting, in basting, in stitching, 
in following out in detail every direction of the teacher. 
What lessons of gentle courtesy and unfailing patience 
learned from the latter, as she goes back and forth, to and 
fro, training little fingers to wear the thimble, to cut, to 
use the needle, to tie a knot, to rip and do over; dropping 
a word of praise here, of encouragement there, but always 
kindly and firmly insisting on the work being done as she 
directs. Our work is systematically graded, so the child 
readily understands that as soon as she masters the rudi- 
ments of sewing she will be advanced to the making of 
practical and useful articles. At the beginning of the 
Sixth grade the use of the sewing machine is taught, and 
by the time she completes her elementary education the 
girl is able to cut, fit and make ordinary articles of cloth- 
ing. All this can be done without neglecting the other 
grade work. 

Preparing Teachers for this Work. 

The question that naturally presents itself is: Where 
shall we get the teacher? Within the past ten years most 
of our schools have prepared teachers for muisc and 
drawing, so that it would not be very difficult to do the 
same for sewing. In cities where there are Schools of 
Household Arts and Sciences members of the Senior Class 
will be glad to teach for the experience, and they are well 
qualified for the work; undoubtedly, wherever possible, 
the best plan is to secure a trained teacher to teach sew- 
ing in all the grades and to give lessons in cookery, laun- 


. dering, sweeping and household management to the girls 


over twelve. Then should the girl’s schooling end with 
the elementary grade she is better prepared to meet the 
responsibilities of life; should she enter into the secondary 
school she carries with her knowledge and training of 
great value. 

Where can the home virtues be taught to better ad- 
vantage than in the school? It offers as many and as 
varied opportunities as mature life will for doing right, 
for refraining from wrong, for practice of self-restraint, 
obedience, courtesy, kindness, honesty, purity—all the vir- 
tues that elevate and ennoble the human character. 

Inculcate Respect for Manual Labor. 

Inculcate a respect for manual labor: “The Angel 
still guards the garden of Eden and work, work, work is 
our doom and our blessing.” Make the girl who boasts that 
she never works, that she does not know how to wash 
dishes, to sweep a room, to make a bed, feel that so far 
from having anything to boast of she has every reason 
to hang her head in shame. 
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Do not make things too easy for children. By doing 
so you are depriving them of the very opportunities that 
are meant to contribute strength and power for self guid- 
ance and self-reliance. Things worth possessing are 
hedged about with difficulties, that in struggling for their 
attainment we may know how to appreciate and how to 
use them when obtained. Teach by precept and by ex- 
ample. Let your voice be low, your words few but well 
chosen, your manners gentle and self-contained, that chil- 
dren may learn the charm and strength of repose. Let 
every task of the day contribute to the idealizing and 
spiritualizing of the child’s character. 

Gossip and extravagance have ruined many homes. 
Never tolerate the former; do not permit children to re- 
tail scandals, to discuss the affairs of the neighborhoo4, 
and, above all, impress upon them the sacredness of home 
life, the obligation they are under of preserving inviolabiy 
all that transpires within its walls. Teach them that ex- 
travagance is sinful; that waste and over-dress, love of 
display are marks of a crude, vulgar nature. Persons of 
culture and true refinement are economical; dress accord- 
ing to age and position and avoid display. 

Inculcate reverence—reverence for God, for the 
Church, for lawful Authority. Insist upon consideratica 
for the feelings and rights of others. 


Art and Music in Home-Making. 

Call Art and Music to your aid. Familiarize your pu- 
pils with good pictures—copies of the old masters can be 
bought for a trifle, and why permit representations of our 
Lord, of His Holy Mother that are painful to look upon 
when you can adorn your classrooms with a Sistine Ma- 
donna, a Hoffman’s “Christ Child,” a Murillo’s Assump- 
tion, and others of sacred and artistic value. 

After the hymns of the Church teach them home 
songs. Let your selections be good both as to words and 
music. Let them be songs that will cheer and brighten 
the evening hours for the tired father and weary mother, 
songs in which the boys can join, songs that through the 
long years to come will sing ever in a low undertone of 
childhood’s happy hours, of home and its loved ones. 
Such memories have a power to lighten and to bless when 
life’s burdens press heavily. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN THE SCHOOL. 


This is the season of epidemics and contagious dis- 
eases, and already in several-of the larger cities of the 
country cases are so numerous in certain districts as to 
necessitate the closing of some of the schools. In places 
where there is no regular medical inspection of the school 
children, the danger of an epidemic is greater and teach- 
ers should be on the lookout for suspicious cases of ill- 
ness among their pupils. This year scarlet fever seems 
to be the most prevalent disease. Dr. George P. Barth, 
chief medical inspector of schools in Milwaukee, gives 
the following symptoms of scarlet fever as an aid to 
teachers in detecting cases in time: 

“The child will appear listless, with flushed face and 
bright eyes; perhaps have a vomiting spell; complain of 
headache or sore throat; or slump down in the seat; or 
show a constant tendency to rest his head on his arms 
on the desk. 

“Patients, prematurely returning to school convales- 
cent from unsuspected scarlet fever, may exhibit scaling 
hands, discharging ears, large glands at the angle of tue 
jaw and prominent red elevations on the tongue. 

“Important! Every case of sore throat should be 
regarded with suspicion and the child submitted to the 
medical inspector for diagnosis at the earliest possible 
moment.’ 

“Scarlet fever is an infectious disease,” says Dr. Ruh- 
land, the bacteriologist. “We do not know exactly what 
organism is responsible for it. The symptoms are in 
the upper respiratory tract, in the throat. It is advisable 
to give antiseptic treatment of even a slight throat 
trouble. This might stop the disease, but it is by no 
means certain. Aside from the throat trouble, the disease 
shows itself in a scarlet rash and it frequently results in 
inflammation of the kidneys, which is its most serious 
complication. It is classified with the diseases of children, 
but adults may be infected with it. 

“The germs of any contagious disease may be taken in 
by breathing, but other channels of infection are also 
known. Influenza or grippe, pneumonia, diphtheria, sore 
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throat and whooping cough are no doubt often contracted 
by a healthy person drinking from the same cup lately 
used by those just recovered from sickness:” 

General cleanliness is advised by the health authorities 
as a protection against scarlet fever. This applies par- 
ticularly to the hands of children and to articles they 
handle. Here are some the health rules for schools: 

Do not put pins in your mouth. Do not hold money 
in your mouth. Do not put your fingers in your mouth, 
Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet them with 
your lips. Do not wet your fingers in your mouth when 
turning the leaves of books. Do not swap parts of 


apples, candy, chewing gum, whistles, half-eaten food, or 
anything that is to be put into the mouth. 


DECEMBER—MONTH OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Mary! Immaculate! 
As the soft night-wind lulls the star-lit sea 
Thy pure and sweet sublimity 
Doth hush the soul with peace, and satiate. 
Thou who wert born 
More fair, more beautiful than Morn, 
When first she stoops to drink in silent bowers 
A thousand pearls from out a thousand flowers. 
Peerless! Immaculate! 
O, Thou art as that star, that, nightfall done, 
Trembling awaits the coming of the sun! 
O Dawn most fair! O gently trembling Star! 
If thou are fair and wondrous fair to see, 
What must the lustre of the Noon-day be! 

—Rev. Francis X. Finegan, S. J. 


CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 
Adeste Fideles. 
Adeste Fideles, 
Laeti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite, in Bethlehem. 
Natum videte, 
Regem angelorum 


Chorus 
Venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus Dominum. 


Deum de Deo, 

Lumen de lumine, 
Gestant puellz viscera. 
Deum verum, 
Genitum, non factum. 


Chorus. 


Canten nunc Io, 

Chorus angelorum, 

Cantet nunc aula coelestium 
Gloria, gloria, 

In excelsis Deo. 


Chorus. 


Christ Has Descended. 


Christ has descended, Angels on high, 

Softly breathe o’re us, Jesus is nigh. 

The cherub, the serap, in awe lowly bend, 
While Jesus, the King of the Heavens, descends. 


Chorus 
Jesus, sweet Jesus, Mary’s own Son, 
We love and adore Thee, Thou Beautiful One. 


Fountain of sweetness, Abyss of delight! 
Robed in Thy splendor, immortal and bright, 
Thou God of my heart, oh, when shall I flee 
Away from my prison to love only Thee. 


Jesus, my Jesus, so priceless in worth, 

Joy of the angels and hope of the earth, 

Strong are the links and the bonds which confine 
My heart and my soul to Thee, Jesus all mine. 
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Special Berember Picture Study 


Correggio’s Holy Night. 


Here is a very famous picture, the original of which 
hangs in the celebrated Dresden gallery. It is the “Holy 
Night” of Correggio, who was born in 1494. Corregio’s 
real name was Antonio Allegri, but as he was born in 
the town of Correggio, in Italy, he is known by that name. 
As little has been learned of his early training in art, 
critics are at a loss to account for his style and method 
of painting, which are totally different from those of his 
predecessors, and display most brilliant originality of con- 
ception and execution. His figures are remarkable for 
their sweetness of expression and grace of pose. 

Correggio painted historical and mythological sub- 
jects, as well as landscapes. One critic has said of him: 
“In facility of handling, in absolute mastery over the 
difficulties of fore-shortening, in the management of light 
and shade as distributed over vast spaces and affecting 
multitudes of figures, this great master has no rival.” 
Several of his fine works are hung in the Dresden gallery. 

“La Notte,” or “Holy Night,” represents the birth of 
the Saviour and the shepherds standing in adoration. 
There is one peculiar effect in this painting, and that is 
the light appears to come from the face of the Child, 
and to be cast on all objects around. It is said this is 
the first historical painting in which such an effect was 
employed. You know that, in everyday life, light falls 
tl zough a window from one direction so that the shade 
is on the farther side of the objects in the room; but in 
this picture, as the light comes from the center, shade is 
seen on that part of each person or object farthest from 
the Babe. This is symbolic of the fact that this Child 
grew up to be the “Light of the World,” the Saviour of 
men, for He is “the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 


Have you a receipt showing payment of your subscrip- 
tion for this school year? If not, make it a point to send 
in payment at an early date. 


THE SHEPHERDS -OF BETHLEHEM. 
By Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 


How beautifully is our Lord’s attraction to the lowly 
represented in the call of these rough, childlike, pastora! 
men! Outside the Cave he calls the Shepherds first oj 
all, They are-men who have lived in the habits of the 
meek creatures they tend, until their inward life has 
caught habits of a kindred sort. They lie out at night 
on the cold mountain side, or in the chill blue mist of 
the valley. They hear the winds moan over the earth, 
and the rude rains beat during the sleepless night. The 
face of the moon has become familiar to them, and the 
silent stars mingle more with their thoughts than they 
themselves suspect. They are poor and hardy, nursed 
in solitude and on scant living, dwellers out of doors, 
and not in the bright cheer of domestic homes. Such 
are the men the Babe calls first; and they come to wor- 
ship him, and the worship of their simplicity is joy, and 
the voice of joy is praise. God loves the praises of the 
lowly. 


The figures of the Shepherds have grown to look so 
natural to us in our thought-pictures of Bethlehem that 
it almost seems now as if they were inseparable from it, 
and indispensible to the mystery. What a beautiful 
incongruity there is between the part they play and their 
pastoral occupation. The very contrasts are congruities. 
Heaven opens and reveals itself to earth, making itself 
but one side of the choir to sing the office of the Nativity, 
while earth is to be the other; the earth’s answer to the 
open heavens is the pastoral gentleness of those simple- 
minded watchmen. She sets her Shepherds to match the 
heavenly singers, and counts their simplicity her most 
harmonious response to angelical intelligence. Truly 
earth was wise in this her deed, and teaches her sons 
philosophy. It was congruous, too, that simplicity should 
be the first worship which the outer world sent into the 
Cave of Bethlehem. For what is the grace of simplicity 
but a permanent childhood of the soul, fixed there by a 
special operation of the Holy Ghost, and therefore a 
fitting worship for the Holy Child himself? Their infant- 
like heavenly-mindedness suited his infantine condition 
as well as it suited the purity of the heavenly hosts that 
were singing in the upper air. Beautiful figures! on whom 
God’s light rested for a moment and then all was dark 
again! they were not mere shapes of light, golden imagin- 
ings, ideal forms, that filled in the Divine Artist’s mys- 
terious picture. They were living souls, tender yet not 
faultless men, with inequalities in the monotony of their 
human lot that often lowered them in temper and in 
repining to the level of those around them. They were 
not so unlike ourselves, though they float in the golden 
haze of a glorious picture. They fell back out of the 
strong light, unrepiningly, to their sheep-flocks and their 
night-watches. Their after years were hidden in the 
pathetic obscurity which is common to all blameless 
poverty; and they are hidden now in the sea of light 
which lies like a golden veil of mist close round the 
throne of the Incarnate Word. 


IMPOLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 


Education is not confined to head studies. The train- 
ing of the hand and the discipline of the heart are also 
important. Indeed the formation of the character is the 
most essential. 

In some Catholic countries, the children are trained 
in religion, in virtue, in good manners and in industry, 
but not so much attention is given to provide mental in- 
struction for everybody as is done in the United States. 
Whereupon the Kansas City Star makes this observation: 

“In France if you ask a child a question he will reply, 
‘oui monsieur, or ‘non madame.’ In America you a! 
lucky if the answer is plain ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ The chances 
are that it will be ‘sure,’ ‘you bet’ or ‘not on your lif 
French manners are proverbially charming. Americans 
are notoriously faulty. 

“Home training must be primarily to blame. But 
what about the responsibility of the schools?” 

The perfect education trains head, heart and hand 
But the chief of these is the heart. It rules the emotions 
the conduct, the conscience, and the destiny of its owner 

—Catholic Columbian. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Friday, December 1.—St. Eligius, B. C. 

Saturday, December 2.—St. Bibiana, V. M. 

Sunday, December 3.—St. Francis Xavier, C. 

Monday, December 4.—St. Peter Chrysologus, Abp. C. 
Tuesday, December 5.—St. Sabas, Ab. 

Wednesday, December 6.—St. Nicholas, Abp. €. 
Thursday, December 7.—St. Ambrose, B. C. D. 

Friday, December 8.—The Immaculate Conception. 
Saturday, December 9.—St. Leocadia, V. M. 

Sunday, December 10.—St. Melchiades, P. M. 

Monday, December-11.—St. Damasus, P. C. 

Tuesday, December 12.—St. Cormac, Ab. 

Wednesday, December 13.—St. Lucy, V. M. 

Thursday, December 14.—St. Spiridion, B. C. 

Friday, December 15.—St. Florence, Ab. 

Saturday, December 16.—St. Eusebius, B. M. 

Sunday, December 17.—St. Olympias, W. 

Monday, December 18.—Expectation of the B. V. Mary. 
Tusday, December 19.—St. Nemesion, M. 

Wednesday, December 20.—St. Christian, B. C. 
Thursday, December 21.—St. Thomas, Ap. 

Friday, December 22.—St. Zeno, M. 

Saturday, December 23.—St. Victoria, V. M. 

Sunday, December 24.—SS. Thrasilla and Emiliana, VV. 
Monday, December 25.—Christmas. 

Tuesday, December 26.—St. Stephen, First Martyr. 
Wednesday, December 27.—St. John, Ap. and Evang. 
Thursday, December 28.—The Holy Innocents, MM. 
Friday, December 29.—St. Thomas 4 Becket, Abp. M. 
Saturday, December 30.—St. Sabinus, B. M. 

Sunday, December 31.—St. Sylvester I, P. C. 


A TEST OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


The creditable Catholic school graduate should evi- 
dence his religious training in many ways. I desire to 
call attention here to just one of these tests of the vital- 
ity of our teaching, and that is the presence or absence 
of a disposition in after years to voluntary acts of devo- 
tion. Our graduates should be leaders and models of 
piety in the parish. 

While passing a church one day I entered a moment 
for a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. The church was 
deserted but for a few children kneeling at the altar. 
The vacant church brought to my mind the words I had 
heard sung during Mass but a few days before: 

“Upon the altar night and day, 
The heart of Jesus lies. 
And night and day throughout the world 
Do men its claim despise. 
Oh, why are people so careless of their duty to God? 


How very careful they are to have their business duties’ 


done well; but what little care they bestow on their 
religious duties. Christ has said: “Accursed are they 
who do the work of the Lord negligently.” And yet 
people think that they can do God’s work any way and 
any time, or not do it at all if they are so disposed. A 
few moments hurried prayer night and morning, some- 
times mere words, and not an expression of inner 
thoughts, is all some people ever give to their God. And 
an hour on Sunday, because the law of the church has 
made it compulsory to hear Mass on Sundays and to 
neglect this precept is a sin. A few hours a week for 
God, and all the rest of our time for the world. And 
God has said that to be saved we must keep His Com- 
mandments. And the greatest of all Commandments is 
Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, with thy whole strength and 
with thy whole mind.” And to think how little time 
sO many give to Christ our Savior, who died on the 
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and 


Cross to save our immortal souls. Oh, what ingratitude 
and forgetfulness! 

The pupils of our upper grades should be given earnest 
talks on this matter. We teachers must see to it that 
they cultivate with real zeal the practice of entering the 
church when passing and for a moment bow themselves 
in adoration before Jesus, the Son of God, our Saviour 
and Redeemer, who is ever present on the altar. If they 
have not time, let them at least in passing make an act 
of.faith in the Real Presence of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Every thought, word and deed in their lives 
should be offered up for God’s honor and glory. Let 
them remember in the pursuit of worldly pleasures the 
words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, “What 
doeth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” What will wealth, 
friends, power, love, happiness, anything, profit them, if 
in the end the soul is lost. 

Teach them that every day a little time should be 
spent in doing something for the greater honor and glory 
of God. Let them not be stingy with our God, but give 
Him a generous share of their time. Let them every 
morning offer all their thoughts, words and actions of 
that day to God. And let them strive every day to make 
every thought, word and deed more worthy of His 
acceptance. Teach them to do everything for God’s 
sake, so that when the Day of Judgment arrives, they 
may hear the voice of our God saying to us, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the king- 
dom of our Lord.—“Teacher.” 


USE OF STORIES IN RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


The best of all stories are Biblical stories. From an 
intelligent and comprehensive study of the various stories 
contained in the Old Testament, such as the death of 
Abel, the deluge, the dove sent out by Noah, the preser- 
vation of Moses, the fiery serpents, etc., the children 
will perceive the connection and interpendence of the 
various parts of the sacred book with one another, and 
their common reference to the scheme of salvation which 
the Old Testament proves and records. 

Next to Biblical episodes, the stories are those found 
in church history and in the lives of the saints. Such 
narrations not merely interest the children, but like- 
wise stimulate their will power and fire of their hearts 
with holy ardor. It is a fact that this rich mine of mate- 
rial suitable for catechism stories is not made use of as 
generally by our teachers as one might as first suppose. 
The lives of the saints, especially, are too often ignored; 
yet they will be found to yield some of the richest mate- 
rial for story telling. The teacher should familiarize 
himself with lives of the saints and be able to draw upon 
his knowledge thereof when occasion arises. Stories 
founded on the lives of the saints should always be pre- 
ferred to stories dealing with the pagan philosophers and 
moral men of the ancient world, because the former are 
the far more adequate embodiment of true Catholic ideals. 
At its best, the virtue of an Agis, a Brutus or a Plato 
was purely natural and invariably one-sided; that of a 
Polycarp, a Francis or a Patrick was supernatural in its 
nature and well-rounded in its development. 

Stories calculated to edify and instruct the pupils 
should be employed to the exclusion of those intended 
merely to amuse. Amusement is well enough in its own 
place, but that place is not found in the precarious 
moments set aside for instruction in Christian doctrine. 
Hence, stories remotely connected with the lesson and 
which do not possess a practical value as aids in the com- 
prehension of the text should not be told. 
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The Bump of Reverence.—Christmas time affords an 
opportunity for inculcating the importance of respect. At 
least one prominent American thinker has expressed the 
opinion that lack of reverence is the great national sin. 
Indeed, disrespect, lack of reverence, contempt of tradi- 
tions are in the very air. No more salutary preventive 
can be suggested than a little journey to the crib of Beth- 
lehem. 





CLASS INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY MASS. 


From Outline Studies Recommended to Catholic Teachers 
by Cardinal Vaughan.—The Points in the Explana- 
‘ tion Are Nmbered to Facilitate Questioning. 


PARTS OF THE MASS. 


(195.) I. The Preparation for the Sacrifice. 

Beginning of Mass.—196. The priest, standing at the 
foot of the altar and facing it, begins Mass by the Sign 
of the Cross. 197. He begins by the holy sign of the 
cross, because Mass is the renewal of the sacrifice of the 
Cross. 198. He names the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, because the Mass is offered to the honour and 
in the name of the Blessed Trinity—one God in three 
Persons. 199. We should always, when the Mass begins, 
make the Sign of the Cross with the priest, and join 
ourselves to the sacrifice. 

200. Sign of-the Cross. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

(201.) The Psalm.—202. The psalm now used ex- 
presses humility and confidence. 203. The priest and 
clerk say the verses in turn. 204. We may say little 
prayers of humility and confidence, repeating each several 
times over. 

205. Humility. O God, come to my assistance; O 
Lord, make haste to help me. 

206. Confidence. I will go unto the altar of God; to 
God who gives joy to my youth. 

(207.) The Confiteor and Absolution. 208. The Con- 
fiteor is a confession of sins in general, made first by the 
priest, then by the clerk. 209. We, also, may say the 
Confiteor very humbly, striking our breast three times at 


—through my fault, through my fault, through my most 
grievous fault. 210. After this, the priest pronounces the 


general absolution. 211. “May the almighty and most 
merciful Lord grant us pardon, absolution, and forgive- 
ness of all our sins.” 212. The clerk answers, Amen. 
213. We may repeat the words of absolution with the 
priest, making the sign of the cross with him, and stopping 
at pardon, absolution, forgiveness. 214. The priest then 
mounts the steps and kisses the altar, which action sig- 
nifies union with Christ. 215. We may say at this time: 
Take away from us all our sins, O Lord, that we may be 
fit to assist at the Holy Mass. Dear Jesus, join us to 
Thee in life and in death. Amen. 

(216.) The Introit—217. The priest reads the Introit 

from the missal on the right hand side of the altar. 218. 
The Introit is generally a few verses from the Psalms, 
with the Glory be to the Father. 220. The first part of 
the prayer is repeated twice; 221, it can remind us that 
the saints of the Old Law prayed often and earnestly for 
the coming of Christ on the earth. 
222. Prayer at the Introit. This place is the house of God, 
the gate of heaven. How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost. This place is the house of God, 
the gate of heaven. 

(223.) The Kyrie——224. Kyrie eleison comes from 

the Greek, and means, Lord have mercy on us. 225. It is 
first said three times by the priest with the clerk, to God, 
the Father. 226. Christe eleison, or Christ have mercy on 
us, is said three times to God the Son. 227. Kyrie eleison 
is again said three times to God the Holy Ghost. 
228. Prayer at the Kyrie. God the Father, have mercy 
on us. God the Son, have mercy on us. God the Holy 
Holy Ghost, have mercy on us. Holy Trinity, three Per- 
sons in one God, have mercy on us. . 

(229.) The Gloria—230. The Gloria is a thanksgiv- 
ing hymn for the birth of our Lord. 231. The opening 
part of it was sung by the angels on Christmas night, and 
the Church added the remainder. 232. This most beauti- 
ful prayer should be learned by heart. 233. We say it at 
Mass and also at other times, as a thanksgiving prayer for 
ourselves. 234. The “Dominus vobiscum,” which follows 
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the Gloria, is a blessing the priest and people wish each 
other many times during Mass. 235. The priest turns to 
the people and says: Dominus vobiscum—The Lord be 
with you. 236. The clerk answers: Et cum spiritu tuo— 
And with thy spirit. 

237. At the Gloria. Glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace to men of good will. We praise Thee, we 
bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify Thee. We give 
Thee thanks for Thy great glory. O Lord God, heavenly 
King, God, the Father Almighty. 238. O Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotton Son; O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, Thou who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy on us. Thou who takest away the sins 
of the world, receive our prayers. Thou who sittest at the 
right hand of the Father, have mercy on us. 239. For 
Thou only are holy: Thou only art the Lord: Thou only, 
O Jesus Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the 
glory of God, the Father. Amen. 

(240.) The Collects.—241. The priest now goes to 
the Missal and reads the Collects. 242. The Collects are 
short prayers to God, the Blessed Virgin, the saints, and 
angels, for the wants of the people. 243. They are named 
“collects” because the prayers of all the people are col- 
lected into one common prayer. 244. The collects always 
end with the Name of Christ. 245. Our Lord said: “If 
you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it 
you.” (S. John xvi.) 

246. At the First Collect. O merciful*God and Father, 
hear the prayers of Thy children and of Thy Church. We 
beg of Thee to give us help on this earth for soul and 
body, and to bring us all to heaven hereafter. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

247. At the Second Collect. Have mercy, O God, on our 
weakness, and let the prayers of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the saints, and holy angels assist us. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(248.) The Epistle—249. The word epistle means a 

letter. 250. The Epistle at Mass is generally taken from 
letters the apostles wrote to instruct the people. 251. We 
should listen to what the Epistle teaches us and try to 
practice it. 
252. At the Epistle. We may read the epistle from our 
prayer book, or say prayers we know—Hail holy Queen, 
or some other one: 253. After the epistle the clerk an- 
swers: Deo gratias—Thanks be to God. 254. Then the 
book is removed to the left-hand side, while the priest 
bows down in the middle of the altar and prays. 255. We 
may say now: Keep my heart clean, O my God, that I 
may be fit to hear Thy holy words. 

(256. The Gospel.—257. The word gospel means 

good tidings. 258. The Gospel is some passage from the 
life and teaching of our Lord. 259. The people stand for 
the gospel out of respect for the divine words. 260. Both 
priest and people sign themselves with the cross on fore- 
head, lips and heart as they begin the gospel. 261. At the 
end of it the clerk answers: Laus Tibi Christe—Praise be 
to Thee, O Christ. 
262. At the Gospel. We should read the Gospel from 
our prayer book, or we may say: My Jesus, I believe in 
Thee, and all that Thou hast taught us by Thy word and 
by Thy church. 263. The notices for the week, and the 
names of the sick and dead to be prayed for generally 
come here; also the sermon. 

(264.) The Creed.—265. The Creed is a public act 

of faith in Christ and His teaching. 266. The people 
stand for the creed—a practice (at Low Mass) said to 
have come to us in the British Isles from penal times. 
267. We stand to show our desire to live up to our faith— 
the teaching of the Catholic Church; and to die for it, if 
necessary, as our martyrs did. 268. The Creed is said only 
on Sundays and the greater feasts. 269. The Church has 
taken for the Mass the Nicene Creed, which explains the 
truths of faith more fully than the Apostles’ Creed. 270. 
We kneel at the words, nd was made Man—out of rever- 
ence for the Incarnation. 
271. .At the Creed. We may say the Apostles’ Creed de- 
voutly: I believe in God the Father Almighty, etc. 272. 
The first part of Mass, or the preparation for the sacrifice, 
ends with the Creed. 273. In the early ages of the Church 
the unbaptized and public sinners had now to leave. 274. 
The sacrifice itself is about to begin, and they were not 
thought worthy to be present at it. 

(To be Continued in Next Issue with Study of The 

Offertory.) 
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the Study 


“Getting a World View” in 


of Geography 


William S. Gray, Principal of Training School, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 


THE NECESSITY OF A WORLD VIEW 
lhe early lessons in geography must of necessity be 
ised on the homeland. A time comes, however, early 


in the work when the child’s view of the world must 


until it extends to the remote parts of the 
Effective work in elementary geography de- 
mands that the pupil have a bird’s-eye view of the earth, 
and of his own position and relation to it. He should 
be able to move out from the home with a clear knowl- 
edge of his bearings so that he will not be moving out 
constantly into a dark or vague unknown. That study 
of our earth which realizes such an aim has been well 
called, “Getting a World View.” 

Just how early in the course this view should be taken 
depends upon the subject matter outlined for the ge- 
ography work and upon the course of study in general. 
In the second and third grade work in literature the 
study of “Robinson Crusoe” carries the pupils across 
seas and into new regions. “The Seven Little Sisters” is 
an effort to realize some of the characteristic features 
of the whole big world. An adequate understanding 
and appreciation of these stories demands that the pupil 
be able to give them a definite world setting. While 
studying the necessities of life in the geography class an 
adequate understanding of them demands that the articles 
of every day use be studied, first, with reference to 
their value to us, and, second, with reference to their 
geographical setting. If we attempt to study coffee as 
a product of Mexico or South America, or tea as a 
product of Japan without understanding the location of 
these places with reference to our home and the world 
as a whole, we are making blind movements into un- 
known regions. Because of the presence of so many 
things in the first part of our course of study which 
demand a world knowledge of our earth, the study of 
the earth as a whole should be made as soon as the 
pupil is able to move out intelligently from the home- 
land in his work. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING A WORLD VIEW 


The study of the earth as a whole should be brought 
into close relation to the previous experiences of the 
pupils. One might ask, “What are some of these ex- 
periences which the pupils have had?” The pupils have 
heard of various countries and continents while listen- 
ing to their elders. They may meet Germans, Italians, 
Chinese and Mexicans in their walks each day. They 
have studied in their reading lessons about many coun- 
tries and their inhabitants. In conversation they have 
heard of the earth as a big round ball. These, and many 
others, represent the above mentioned experiences. In 
beginning this study of the world as a whole the teacher 
should encourage the pupils to express their ideas in re- 
gard to the shape and size of the earth, and in regard to 
any other points about which the pupils are willing to 
express an opinion. These contributions represent the 
stock of ideas upon which all future work should build. 

As a rule pupils in the third and fourth grades are 
interested in thinking of the earth as a great round ball. 
To make this idea as meaningful as possible an appeal 
should be made thru the senses. Put a six-inch globe 
into the hands of each pupil. If small globes are not 
available balls may be used. Get the pupils to see clearly 
that the ball or globe is more nearly like the earth than 
a wall map is like the earth. If a globe is in the hands 
of each pupil, direct them to find some place with which 
they are familiar, as Illinois. This should be used as a 


broaden 
earth. 


starting point for determining directions on the globe. 
If a globe is not available for each pupil, mark a given 
point on the ball or apple. Have the pupils put their 
fingers on Illinois, or the starting point, and move the 
hand on the globe toward each of the cardinal points. 
When rapid accurate results have been secured drill on 
the semi-cardinal directions. One pupil should be at 
the large globe and another at the world map, follow- 
ing the directions of the teacher accurately and rapidly. 
Good work in mastering the directions on the globe 
will be a most valuable aid to the pupil in his future 
work; poor work will be a distinct hindrance. 


The name and location of the different parts of the 
earth, such as continents and oceans, can be learned 
quickest by means of oral drills. The pupils are al- 
ready familiar with the continent of North America. 
Have the pupils find it on the globe. Ask them to point 
to other large land areas represented on the globe. 
Tell them that a large body of land like North America 
is called a “continent.” Point to the continent of North 
America. Point to other continents on the globe. Fa- 
miliarize the class with the meaning, spelling and use of 
the word “continent.” Have the pupils find and spell 
out the names of the six continents. Name them and 
make a list. The pupils should be doing most of the 
work now. Be sure that no point escapes the notice 
of any pupil. Have each pupil pass his hand over each 
of the continents. Have them pass their fingers around 
the boundary line of each. Let the teacher use the 
pointer and. drill the pupils on the naming of the cont- 
inents. Lively spirited work alone is worth while. As 
the name and location of the continent is being learned 
some fact already known about the continent should 
be recalled so that the pupils think each continent as 
a real place with which they are already partly fa- 
miliar. 

Now drill on the directions of each of the continents 
from the center of North America. Work out very 
carefully at first the direction of the center of each of 
the continents from the center of North America. The 
wall maps and globes should be used. When the direc- 
tions have been accurately determined require the pupils 
to express their conclusions in clear, accurate, com- 
plete statements. For illustration, Africa is southeast of 
North America. Require the pupil to point in the right 
direction as the statement is being made. The pointing 
should be accurately done with the arm held out straight 
from the body. In future lessons the direction of North 
America from the other continents may be given, and 
still later, any continent may be chosen as the center. 
This work can be made much more effective, if an out- 
line map of the world is placed in the hands of each 
pupil with directions to draw lines from the center to 
center of given continents thinking directions accurately 
as each line is drawn. 

A drill similar to the one on “continents” should be 
given on “oceans.” Get clear ideas of the relation of 
continents to oceans. Locate the continents and oceans 
in relation to the bodies of water or land near them 
Require complete oral statements. For illustration, 
“South America lies west of the Alantic ocean and east 
of the Pacific.” “The Atlantic ocean lies east of North 
America and South America, and west of Europe and 
Africa.” After the pupils have become familiar with 
the continents and oceans as above indicated, they 
should then study their maps and globes to determine 
the relative sizes of the continents. These should be 
arranged in order from the largest to the smallest, and 
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they should be so learned that they may be recited with 
equal ease in either order. Have the pupils write this 
list accurately as to order, spelling, and capitals. Es- 
tablish right habits of pronunciation of the names of the 
continents. Give a similar exercise on the oceans. Watch 
the pupils’ pronunciation of the oceans in the polar 
regions. 

So far in the work the pupils have been given a general 
notion of the earths’s whole as made up of land and 
water. They are now to analyze the whole into charac- 
teristic regions so that natural conditions and human life 
may be imagined vividly. This must be done in such a 
way that the pupils’ interests form the starting point, or 
basis of the work. Since the interests of the child natur- 
ally center about his needs, the needs of his daily life 
and their fulfillment suggest the pedagogical basis for 
the future study ef the world as a whole. The child is 
easily led from himself to a consideration of the agents 
involved in the. suppiying of his own wants and the 
wants of others. It is not a hard problem to lead the 
pupil from one of his needs—the fur cap which protects 
his ears from the cold—to the people who hunt for 
seals on the Pribolof islands, and whose labor has been 
a chief factor in providing the cap, nor to the means 
employed in its transfer from the north and in its 
manufacture into the valuable finished product. Hence 
the analysis of the whole inte characteristic regions 
should be based pedagogically upon the needs of the 
pupil. Using some need as the basis, journeys should be 
made into distant parts of the world to discover how 
this need is supplied, how we secure it, and to learn, 
day by day, more of this big round worl!1 of which we 
are so small a part. 

The needs of the pupil furnish a greai variety of re- 
gions which may be selected for visitation. The 
Pribolof Islands in North America may be visited to 
study the fur-seal. Mexico and Brazil may be visited 
to study the coffee plantations. The ostrich farms and 


the homes of the elephants furnish well selected regions 


of Africa. Asia may be visited to study the silk and 
tea industries. Europe furnishes well selecte regions 
for the study of the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, and for the study of dairying. The Australian 
sheep stations may be visited as a means of familiariz- 
ing the pupils with this distant part of the world. To 
make this discussion as concrete and definite as pos- 
sible some suggestion will now be given for taking 
classes to these distant places. Let us plan to visit the 
sheep stations in Australia; returning by way of the 
woolen mills in England. 


AN IMAGINARY TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


Previous to the time of presenting such a lesson the 
teacher should make very careful preparation. A 
clothing store should be visited and all information pos- 
sible should be gained concerning wool and woolen 
clothing. All literature, catalogs and text books deal- 
ing with the subject should be read. Pictures relating 
to the scenes and the industry to be visited should be 
collected. Those which can be used effectively should 
be mounted neatly on cardboard. Railroad and steam- 
ship companies should be written to, asking for in- 
formation concerning the best routes for the trip. 
Explain that you want the information for school work 
with reference to a trip. When you have the desired 
information select the route which you wish to take, 
and determine at just what places the class should stup. 
Determine from the time tables the time for leaving the 
home station and the time of arrival at each important 
point. Descriptive material should be collected con- 
cerning the important places along the route. In fact 
the teacher’s preparation from the standpoint of infor- 
mation includes everything that the teacher should know 
if the class were actually to make the trip under his 
supervision. 

In presenting this subject to the class the pupils 
should be made to realize the value of wool as a means 
of supplying one of our needs. Questions may be asked 
to bring out the points, “How does our weather now 
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differ from what it was in July? How do we protect 
ourselves from the cold weather? Out of what sort of 
material are our warmest garments made? Where does 
the wool come from which is made into the woolen 
cloth? How is wool changed from the fleecy white 
covering of the sheep to the heavy overcoats, mittens, 
or caps.” Some of these questions may be left as prob- 
lems to be solved during the course of the journey. 

To be effective the journey lesson must have as 
many elements of the real journey as possible. The 
purpose of the trip should now be told to the pupils and 
great interest stimulated. The pupil must feel that he 
is going somewhere, to see something or to get some- 
thing of real value and of genuine interest from his 
standpoint. The pupils should prepare to take the 
journey. The time, distance, rate of travel, and im- 
portant places should be considered. The clothing 
necessary to meet the weather conditions should be dis- 
cussed. All elements of preparation for the journey 
should be carefully worked out by the pupils. lhe 
previous preparation of the teacher now serves as a 
valuable guide and time saver. The main purpose oj 
the trip should stand out clearly~in the pupil’s minds as 
these details are worked out. 

Whe a!l necessary arrangements have been com- 
pleted th. class should start on one of the daily trains 
at its regular hour. A re-arrangement of the chairs ti 
resemble the seating of a coach may give an added 
sense of reality to the trip. After observing the 
rounding country from the coach window for a few 
minutes the train and its equipment should be carefully 
studied. Many of the iailroad companies send out 
booklets describing the equipment of their best trains 
Pictures taken from these booklets and mounted are a 
very valuable aid in this study. All important places 
of interest should be briefly described as the train 
passes thru or near thi m. The elements of distance and 
direction should be kept before the puy:is constantly 

The arrival at Can Francisco will furaish the basis for 
many interesting discussions. After spending a day or 
two at the Golden Gate city the class will board a 
steamer and sail out of the harbo. on their way to the 
distant continent. The steamship may be studied in 
much the same way as the train was studied. Illustra- 
tive material may be secured from the steamship com- 
panies. During the course of the journey a few inter 
esting points may be discussed concerning sheep in 
general, and concerning Australia as a continent in 
order that the pupils may be prepared, in a way, for the 
new experiences before them. 

Space will not permit a detailed account concerning 
all points of the journey. Upon arrival at Sydney the 
class should be taken to a sheep station, noting peculi- 
arities of Australian life on the way. When the station 
is reached the number, kind and management of the 
sheep should be studied. Emphasis should be laid upon 
the shearing of the sheep and the disposition of the 
wool. The wool may be traced from a station to Sydney 
or some other port, where it is baled and shipped to 
some European port. The Geographical Readers fur- 
nish such excellent material for the teachers’ use that 
nothing more need be suggested concerning this partic- 
ular part of the journey. At Sydney the class should 
board a steamship loaded with bales of wool bound for 
Liverpool, England. The route may be so planned that 
the vessel will cross the Indian Ocean, pass thru the 
Red Sea, Suez Canal, Mediterranean Sea., etc. The 
pupils should become familiar with these places and 
their value as highways of commerce. 

Upon arrival in Liverpool the class may watch the un- 
loading of the vessel and then follow the wool until it 
reaches the mill in some nearby manufacturing center 
Here the process of converting the wool into the woolen 
cloth may be carefully studied. Technical points should 
be avoided in all discussions. When at last a woolen 
garment has been completed the class may purcliase 
what they need and continue their journey homeward 
by the way of New York. 

(Continued on page 272.) 
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December Plans 
Grace M. Poorbaugh, Goshen, Ind. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PAPER is pasted a calendar. Any pattern may be used. 
MAT A very good one is this: 

Over 3, under 3, for the first strand, 

Over 1, under 1, for the second strand, 

Over 3, under 3, for the third strand. 


One of the most profitable occupations for little 
children is that of paper weaving. 
The materials are light to handle, 
require no straining of the eye-sight, 
and the work is capable of so great a 
variety that it is admirably adapted 
to the primary grades. A game may 
be used to fix the “under one” and 
“over one” in the children’s minds. 
A row of children come to the 
front of the room, then one child 
having a long rope goes in front of 
one, then back of one. Meanwhile 
the children in their seats sing to the A 
tune of “Yankee Doodle:” ge) 1951 Januacp 1911 
“Now under one, then over one, TW ig! 8% AON Te wen TU pm sar. | 
Now under one, then over one,” etc. M = a * > 
Oilcloth mats and wooden = slats mM} 15 16 17 «18 +19 20 21 
furnish the best material for begin- : = - = 25 26 27 28 
ning weaving, because of their dur- 
ability. When the children can weave 
a mat of this kind perfectly, they 
should be given paper mats. At first 
only the “under one” and “over one” 
should be used, but very soon pat- 
terns may be introduced. 
This requires the listening to, and 
then the working out of directions 
given, which is an important part of 
the child’s training. Mats of any size 
may be used, but the 7x7 inch mat is 
the most satisfactory. The bright 
colors are no longer used, and the 
soft subdued colors have taken their 
place. 
A light gray mat woven with a 
delicate pink, blue or yellow produces 
a very pleasing effect. A dark brown 
mat woven’ with tan, a navy blue 
woven with light blue, or a dark 
green woven with light green are all gZ 7 
equally effective. The woven mat - 2 
yields many pretty articles for pres- This completes a square and the order should then 
ents. Fig. 1 shows a mat upon which be reversed thus: 

Under 3, over 3, for the fourth strand, 

Under 1, over one, for the fifth strand, 

Under 3, over 3, for the sixth strand. 

Then weave as at first and so alternate to the end. 
When the mat is finished and the edges pasted fasten 
a small calendar in the center. Tie the mat to a piece 
of stiff card-board by two bows of baby ribbon, leaving 
a loop for hanging. 

Woven mats also make pretty sachet-holders. 

Fig. 2. A good pattern for these is this: 

Over 2, under 1, 

Under 2, over 1. 

When the mat is finished, paste it together like a 
roller; put inside sheet. of tissue paper slashed at the 
ends and extending beyond the mat. 

Inside place a piece of cotton sprinkled with sachet 
powder, 

Mats may be used as picture frames. Fig .3. A dark 
green mat woven with dark red strips and having a 
Madonna pasted in the center makes a pretty Christ- 
mas gift. Instead of a Madonna, any other picture 
might be used. 

For February, the picture of Washington or Lincoln 
might be framed. 

In this case, a red mat woven with white strips and 
having loops of red, white and blue raffia or baby 
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ribbon for hanging, would be very 
appropriate. 


Fig. 4. Shows an attractive box. 
For this two mats 7x7 inches are re- : Z— 
quired. Any color may be used. = : ; ] 


A gray mat woven with light pink 
strips makes a pretty combination 
for this. 

In case these colors are used, cut 4 
eight pieces of pink cardboard similar Tl 
to B in Fig. 4. 


som! 

Cut four of these similar to a in <j Hist 
Fig. 4. atari mor' 
Fold the lower edge of the mat to . ty of t 
meet the upper edge and crease. ofan than 
Lay a pattern similar to B in Fig. : this 
4 on the folded mat and cut around phas 
the pattern : ; gest 
Fold and cut the other mat in the New 
same way. Take oue of the pink iy setts 
card-board pieces, cut like B in Fig. 0 
4 and paste on it one of the pieces Ne 
cut out of the mat. Next lay on to igna 
this the piece of pink card-board cut atio: 
like a in Fig. 4. fad 


Paste in place, being careful the by v 
edges fit prefectly. This forms one 
side of the box. 


Make the other three sides in the a 

same way. it 

Cut a square of card-board for the hor 

bottom. Lace the sides and bottom s . ‘Co 

together with raffia or baby ribbon as Cae | to fi 

desired. am 

Fig. 5 shows a mat folded to form ~ LL the 

a cornucopia. at New 

This makes a useful Christmas tree . gain 

decoration. 4 four 
Fig. 6 shows another style of a | 

sachet-holder. | i 

The four corners of the mat are folded to the center The two sides are made for this in the same wavy the T 

and creased. Inside is placed a piece of cotton sprinkled sides of the box were made. ists 

with sachet powder. r The two sides are then laid together and laced up o ally 

If a green mat woven with red is used, the four the. edges with raffia or colored cord. grin 

points may be fastened in the center by using a holly Fig 8 shows the mat used as a lantern. This als der 

sticker. If other colors are used, baby ribbon may be makes a pretty decoration for a Christmas tree or beca 

used to fasten them, or a small circle—cut out of Japanese corner. Three strips are woven in the to} z 

paper the same color as the strips used for weaving and botton of the mat and it is then pasted together an Ti 

It. a handle put on. Serc 

A brush-broom holder is shown in Fig. 7. But one Fig. 9 shows another idea in paper weaving, thoug! cide 

is required for this it is not a mat. Cut two pieces of paper of prettily whit 

contrasted colors, each 5 inches long enol 

and 134 inches wide. Fold each piece pros 

across the middle, bringing the ends ter 

together. proy 

From the folded edge of each 3. 

towards the top, cut four slits at equa t 

distances apart and 1%long. ake a The 

scallop around the top, the sides bon 

which shall come even with the ends hatt 

of the slits. The illustrati will twir 

make this plainer. When _ the tw som 

pieces are cut alike, weave tliem to mor 

gether in squares, beginning at the 4. 

corner nearest the two scallops, and (] 

instead of plaiting the strips under not 

and over, slip one through the other eith 

As the strips are double, this ma har 

be done without trouble. When al up t 

are plaited, the result will be a heart and 

shaped book-mark, which will open and 

and may be slipped over the corner be | 

of a leaf. fare 

This would be especially appro ther 

priate for St. Valentine’s Day cor 

(Continued on page 272.) eigt 

tru 
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Suggestions for Teaching American History 


E. N. Rhodes, Principal Nathaniel Hawthorne School, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The preceding articles of this series have dealt with 
some of the geographical influences upon American 
History. Inasmuch as the writer has the opinion that a 
more detailed and intensive study of the history of a few 
of the colonies is of more value and of greater profit 
than a cursory study of the history of all the colonies, 
this article will not only touch upon the geographical 
phase of the topics, but an attempt will be made to sug- 
gest an outline with limited comments for the study of 
New England history, particularly that of Massachu- 
setts. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “NEW ENGLAND” 
North Virginia was the name used in England to des- 
ignate that portion of North America under consider- 
ation. Captain John Smith on a voyage of exploration 
in 1614 called North Virginia “New England,” a name 
by which it has since been known. 


INTEREST IN NEW ENGLAND 

The fisheries of New England established an interest 
in that part of the New World. The early recognition 
of the importance of the fisheries of the New England 
shore is illustrated in the fact that the prospects of the 
‘Council of New England” were blighted and it ceased 
to flourish because it could not secure from Parliament 
a monopoly of the fisheries, owing to the opposition of 
the London Company. The permanent settlement of 
New England, however, sprang not from the love of 
gain nor from the spirit of adventure. The motive was 
found in religion. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY 

1. Puritans and Separatists in England. 

The difference between the Puritans and the Separat- 
ists should be made clear. The Puritans did not at first 
ally themselves with the Separatists. In fact the Pil- 
grims were at first very severe upon them, but later un- 
der the mistreatment of King James they themselves 
became Separatists too. 

2. Reasons for going to Holland. 

The annoyances and perils of Robinson’s church at 
Scrooby became so unbearable that the Separatists de- 
cided to go to Holland, as this was the only country to 
which they could flee. It was the only country near 
enough to be easily accessible and open to their ap- 
proach. Here they could think their own thoughts, ut- 
ter their own opinions, and worship God in any way, 
provided they kept within proper limits. 

3. How they earned their living in Holland. 

The industry of the Puritans was a diversified one. 
The following is a partial list of their occupations: Rib- 
bon weavers, silk workers, wool carders, wool combers, 
hatters, brewers, carpenters, weavers of baize and serge, 
twine spinners, masons, cabinet makers, bakers, tailors, 
some were known as merchants. None, however, earned 
more than a bare living. 

4. Reasons for dissatisfaction in Holland. 

(1) There was no chance for growth. They could 
not see that the future would better their condition 
either materially or in a religious way. Their labor was 
hard and unremunerative. (2) They wished to keep 
up their organization. Their leaders were becoming old; 
and if the body they represented was to be kept together 
and their influence in behalf of religious freedom was to 
be perpetuated, there must be a removal. (3) The wel- 
fare of their children was a matter of great concern to 
them. The Puritans still remained Englishmen and ac- 
cordingly did not wish their children to become for- 
figners. (4) They felt that war was at hand. The 
truce vetween Holland and Spain was about at an end 
and it appeared that they would probably soon have to 


become Dutch soldiers. (5) They possessed an ardent 
desire to spread the knowledge of Christ. 

5. Reasons for Coming to New England. 

(1) They would be far removed from their religious 
persecutors; (2) the idea of rearing a New England 
appealed to them; (3) they could live under English 
laws; (4) they could speak their native tongue; (5) they 
could train their children in English thought and habits; 
(6) they hoped to better their temporal power; (7) they 
felt that an opportunity for missionary work was offered 
them among the Indians. 

All European territory having been appropriated, the 
Puritan scheme of establishing a great Christian state 
could not be carried out in Europe. The only favorable 
outlook was upon the Atlantic coast of America, where 
after forty years of disaster and disappointment, the suc- 
cess of the Virginia colony seemed now to be assured. 
Moreover, the colonization of the North American coast 
had now become the avowed policy of the British gov- 
ernment. 

6. Emigration to America. 

Emigration to America was 


made possible by the 
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This map is reproduced from Goodwin’s “Pilgrim 
Republic” with due acknowledgments to Mr. Goodwin 
and the permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


formation of a partnership between merchants and the 
Pilgrims. Capital to the amount of seven thousand 
pounds was provided by seventy merchant adventurers 
in England. Each emigrant was to have one share in 
the profits of the undertaking. One share was allotted 
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for every ten pounds invested. Every youth above six- 
teen years of age was counted as a shareholder and a 
fraction of a share was credited each younger youth. 
The colony was furnished with food and other necessi- 
ties from a common stock. At the end of seven years 
the accumulated earnings were to be divided among the 
shareholders. 

7 and 8. Two topics naturally follow here—‘The 
Story of the Voyage” and “The Social Compact”—upon 
which no suggestions will be made. 

9. The selection of a site for a settlement. 


THE FIRST EXPLORATION 

On Wednesday, November 25, 1620, sixteen men un- 
der the command of Miles Standish, each with musket, 
sword and armor, set out up hills and down valleys 
through woods and dense thickets of underbrush in 
search of a suitable site for a settlement. At East Har- 
bor they found excellent springs and slaked their thirst 
from which they had suffered many hours. In the 
woods they found partridges, wild geese and ducks and 
deer, and were delighted to find sassafras which was 
much prized in England for its medicinal properties. 
Toward Pamet River they found the strawberry plant, 
walnut trees, grapevines, and near a group of Indian 
graves in a heap of sand several bushels of corn were 
discovered, the first they had ever seen. This meant 
much to them, for it provided seed corn for the spring 
planting. Indeed, the crop raised from this very seed 
not long in the future kept the colony from starvation. 
They found the Pamet River, the object of their search, 
but were obliged to delay the exploration of its valley 
in order to keep their promise of not being away from 
the ship more than two nights. 

THE SECOND EXPLORATION 

After a lapse of ten or twelve days they set out a sec- 
ond time in the shallop, but heavy seas and head winds 
made it necessary for them to seek shelter in East Har- 
bor. On December 8 they found the Pamet River and 
proceeded to explore its valley and examine the harbor. 
This region seemed to offer a good harbor for small 
boats; there was obviously some land good for corn; 
fish and whales abounded along the shore; it seemed 
healthful and the promontory between the two rivers 
was easy to defend, but some considered the surface too 
rough and deemed a ship harbor absolutely necessary. 

While on their journey here they discovered an Indian 
village, and within it found wooden bowls, trays, dishes, 
earthen pots and a variety of baskets. After securing 
the corn which they found on their first exploration the 
party boarded the shallop and returned to the ship. 


THE THIRD EXPLORATION 

On fair days the Pilgrims could see across the hay a 
height of land known as Manomet. In spite of their 
suffering and the necessity of leaving the ship as soon 
as possible, it was determined to make one more attempt 
to find a suitable harbor in the vicinity of Manomet. 
Deaths had already occurred in the little company, the 
shallop had been racked in the stormy waters of the bay, 
wild beasts and savages infested the shores, yet with 
brave hearts eighteen men set out in the little boat on 
the uncertain adventure, the waves breaking over the 
sides of the shallop, the water freezing on their clothing. 

The party explored Wellfleet Bay, which pleased them, 
but it was abandoned, probably due to the fact that the 
water near the shore was too shallow to provide a good 
harbor. It was in this neighborhood that the Pilgrims 
had their first fight with the Indians. 

Leaving Wellfleet Bay behind, the explorers proceed- 
ed under great difficulties toward Manomet, narrowly 
escaping destruction in a storm, and on Monday, De- 
cember 21, they arrived in Plymouth Bay and after 
spending two nights and a day on Clark’s Island they 
entered Plymouth Harbor, made explorations and, since 
it was late in the season, decided to report favorably to 
the ship, being on the whole well pleased with the situa- 
tion. 

The Pilgrims seemed to have required four conditions 
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for a site, namely, (1) a ship harbor, (2) cleared land, 
(3) an abundance of good water, (4) natural defences 

Plymouth, while not an excellent harbor, was the best 
that could be found between Provincetown and Boston 
Bay. Here they found a cleared area of considerable 
size left by an Indian tribe which they could use for 
corn fields. Pure water was found in numerous brooks 
that flowed into the sea at this point. The site was pro- 
tected on the east by a great brook in a ravine, on the 
west by an abrupt hill one hundred sixty-five feet high 
On the north side was an open field. Here a palisade 
could be placed and covered by cannon on the hill 

The details of these explorations are full of interest 
and may be found in Goodwin’s “Pilgrim Republic,” to 
which the writer is indebted for the few suggestions 
given here, also for the map showing the wonderings of 
the Pilgrims in search of a suitable site for settlement 
which is reproduced with the permission of the publish- 
ers; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

10. The story of the first winter always forms a topic 
of interest, illustrating so well the courage, patience and 
endurance of the Pilgrims. 

11. The first summer. 

A fort was built, seven houses were finished and 
were being built. Twenty-six acres of land were cleared, 
crops were planted and a plentiful harvest was gathered 
Venison, wild fowl and fish were easy to obtain. I[t was 
at this time when provisions and fuel had been laid in 
for the winter that Governor Bradford appointed a da 
for thanksgiving. 

12. Growth of Plymouth Colony. 

After ten years had elapsed its numbers were only 
three hundred. By 1614 there were eight towns with a 
population of 2,500. By 1670 there were fifty towns wit! 
a population of 8,000. 

13. Agriculture. 

Their lands were obtained by fair purchase from the 
Indians. Goats, cattle and swine were raised in great 
numbers. The latter rooted in the clearings and helped 
make the land ready for the plow. Indian corn, rye and 
beans were the staples of living. Yet with all their in- 
dustry, so sterile was the soil that the colony remained 
poor. ; 

(This outline will be continued in the January number 


“GETTING A WORLD VIEW” IN THE STUDY OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 268.) 
In this trip the earth has been circumnavigated, three 
oceans have been crossed, and five continents have been 


passed or visited. Many bodies of water important as 
highways of commerce have been crossed, a great vari- 
ety of climatic conditions have been encountered, and 
many physical phenomena have been within the range 
of observation. The results which will be secured from 
a journey of this kind depend primarily upon the energy, 
faithfulness, and buoyant spirit of the teacher, and upon 
the proper selection of material adapted to the age ot 
the pupils. Guided by the well-prepared teacher, the 
class cannot help but gain a wider and more accurate 
knowledge of this big round world from such a trip 


EE —— 


DECEMBER PLANS 
(Continued from page 270.) 

Fig. 11 shows a May basket made of a mat. 

Three of the corners are folded to the center and 
the fourth is used as a handle. The three points may 
be fastened together with a rosette of paper or a flower 
sticker. 

Fig. 12 shows another May basket. 
edge to meet the upper edge and crease. 

Fold the right edge to meet the left edge and crease 
Paste the two inner squares together. Two pockets re- 
main into which to put flowers. A handle of raffia, cord 
or ribbon may be used. In making these baskets, colors 
should be selected which will harmonize with we 
flowers which are to be put into them. 


lower 


Fold the 
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English: in the 


Lower Grades 


Clara Beverley, Supervisor of English, Detroit, Mich. 
(Book Rights Reserved.) 


LETTER WRITING—THE SOCIAL 
MOTIVE 


he ability to write a good letter is a valuable ac- 
complishment for both business and social purposes. 
Everybody writes and receives letters, and, in fact, the 
great majority of people never indulge in any other 
form of written compositions. 

\Vhen grown people write letters, they look forward 
to receiving answers. We are realizing in our school 
work, that natural incentives are the most powerful 
means at our command for securing from children: the 
best work of which they are capable. Language is a 
medium of social intercourse, and the nearer our school 
methods approach the conditions of actual life, the more 
effective they are. 

Letter writing as a formal exercise is not particularly 
interesting, but if pupils understand that their letters 
are to be really read and answered, their interest is 
intense. 

A little ingenuity will secure proper conditions. Each 
child should receive an individual answer to his letter 
whenever this is possible. Let pupils in one room write 
to pupils in another room in the same building, or there 
might be a system of, exchange between different 
An occasional exchange between schools in 
different cities is very interesting for Higher grade 
pupils. These exchanges should be conducted under the 
supervision of teachers and school officials. 

Writing to a classmate who is absent because of 
illness is another instance of the utilization of a proper 
motive. When a pupil moves from one city to another, 
or perhaps to another country, let him be asked to write 
a letter to his teacher and classmates about his new 
home. He will have much that is new and interesting 
to tell, and he will be delighted to hear from his friends 
in the old home. 

For some time past, Detroit schools have given par- 
ticular attention to this form of composition, and the 
effect in stimulating and inspiring pupils has been very 
marked. 

Last April letters from grammar grade pupils in two 
Detroit schools were sent, through Superintendent 
Martindale’s office, to the school superintendents of 
London, Edinburgh, Liverpool and Sheffield, who 
transmitted them to certain schooles in those cities. 
These letters stirred the English and Scottish boys 
and girls to lively cuviosity about Detroit. One Liver- 
pool boy said in his reply: 

“| have found Detroit on the map. Have you ever 
sailed across Lake Erie or Lake Michigan? 
see the other side of Lake Michigan if you stand on 
one side? Do not laugh at the question, please, as I 
do not know. I hear you have made a tunnel under 
the Detroit River; we have one under the River Mersey 
connecting two counties, but it is only an electric 
railway. We do not do much in the manufacturing line 
here as the air is too heavy; we send all our manufac- 
tures up to Manchester which is very close to us. It 
must be very interesting to go to Canada as you do.” 

lt is needless fo say that the replies to their letters 
Were received and read by the Detroit boys and girls 
with the most eager interest. The personal touch is 
what we all enjoy and both sets of letters contain in- 
teresting bits of information about school life and other 
matters such as are not usually to be found in books. 

A Detroit letter and the reply are here given in full: 

Detroit, Mich., April 20, 1911. 

My Dear English Friend:— 

I am glad that I can call you my friend, even though 
you do live so far away. I hope some time to cross the 
broad Atlantic. and visit England, for I have heard very 


schools. 


Can you. 


many interesting things about it. At present in our 
country we are having a little trouble with the Mexicans. 
A great many of our soldiers are stationed on the 
Mexican border, ready for the president’s word to go 
to war. Presifent Taft is trying to avoid the war if 
possible, for he is in favor of arbitration, as I know 
your good king is. 

Our national game is baseball, and I know yours is 
cricket. In baseball we have leagues, the National and 
American. Our team is in the American League. There 
are eight teams in this league, Cleveland, St. Louis, New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and 
Detroit. In baseball there are nine players: a catcher, 
pitcher, first baseman, second baseman, shortstop, third 
baseman and three fielders: right, left, and center. The 
object of our game is to get the greatest number of 
runs. Hoping that you will write soon and tell me 
about your city and also about cricket, I remain, 

Your American Friend, 
c C 

The reply is from a boy in a London “Higher Grade” 
school. Pupils enter these schools by examination at 
twelve years of age or.over and remain four years. They 
are really preparatory schools and students pass from 
them into the Training Colleges. 

Goodrich Road H. G. School, 
East Dulunch, S. E. 
July 20, 1911 

My Dear American Friend: 

I am delighted to answer such a letter as yours, be- 
cause it is so interesting. Your baseball matches must 
be very interesting to watch. Our school has a cricket 
team and a football team. Last year our team won a 
set of medals known as the Hurdy Medals. The team 
consists of boys under thirteen on the lst September. 
We also won a cup for the junior tug-of-war at the 
South London Sports at the Crystal Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is a fine place now, there are all 
sorts of amusements. On June 30th we went to the 
Palace as guests of King George. We enjoyed it im- 
mensely. Afterwards we received Coronation mugs. 

The coronation of King George and Queen Mary 
caused a number of London’s famous buildings to be 
decorated; some of them looked beautiful. The Bank 
of England and White Hall were among the best. I 
could not see the coronation in reality, but I saw it 
at a picture palace. 

The city of London is a splendid city. Some of the 
chief buildings visitors go to see are—Tower of Lon- 
don, Bank of England, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westmins- 
ter Abbey, Houses of Parliament, and our Art Galleries 
and Museums. 

I have been asked to tell you something about our 
game of cricket. We have eleven players, a bowler, 
a wicket keeper, a long stop, point, slips, mid on and 
mid off, long off, long field, cover point, and square leg. 
Our object, like yours, is to get as many runs as pos- 
sible. On Thursday I am going to see the East and 
West at the Oval. 

I close by wishing you “Good Luck.” 

I remain your English friend, 
A w—. 

Here are some of the questions asked by Detroit 
pupils who wrote to Edinburgh, and the corresponding 
answers from the Scottish boys and girls: 

“T have read in books that the statue of our great 
hero, Lincoln, is on a hill overlooking Edinburgh. Have 
you such a statue?” : 


Reps, 
“On a ridge or cne Calton Hill is the old Calton 
cemetery in wren stands a very fine momumeat to 
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Abraham Lincoln. It is visited yearly by great numbers 
of tourists from the land of the ‘Stars and Stripes.’ ” 

“T would like to know if your city keeps ‘Sabbath’ as 
strictly as your grandparents kept it in years gone by.” 

A good many Detroit pupils asked the question about 
the Sabbath. Here are two replies: 

“Sunday in Scotland is a very quiet day. All work- 
shops and shops are closed, and children don’t go to 
school. In most churches there are two services, one 
in the forenoon and one in the evening. The Scots are, 
as a rule, a very God fearing race. When misfortune 
befalls them, they take it and ‘lippen to Providence,’ 
that is ‘trust in God’ for better fortune in the future 
But Sunday is not what it used to be. Cars run on 
that day now, and people in towns are not so particular 
about doing no work, and attending no pleasure houses, 
such as Sunday concerts.” 


School Journal 

From another letter: 

‘I am very sorry to have to inform you that the 
reverend spirit of our fathers with regard to the Sab- 
bath is much degenerated. Sunday labour is fast clos- 
ing its iron grip on Scotland, although all shops, ex 
cept a few confectioners of the lower class, are strictly 
kept shut on Sunday. There are Sunday schools all 
over the town, and I attend a splendid one where we 
get questions home to which we have to write answers 
[ don’t mean the questions are splendid. Oh dear no, 
[ detest them, but the systems on which the school is 
worked are really excellent.” 

Detroit’s island park was 
cers: 

“Belle Isle is the only park of its kind in the world 
The canals are crowded with canoes and a pretty sight 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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Stories for Reproduction in Primary Grades 
Edith M. Pheasby 


THE SNOW’S WORK 

“How softly you fall, snow. You fall very fast but 
you do not make a noise like the rain,” said little Tom. 
' “My flakes are fine and soft,” said the snow. “They 
cannot make a noise. They fall fast because they must 
cover all the ground today to keep the little flower- 
roots warm. I do not want them to freeze this winter. 
[-must fill the brooks, too. Then when the snow melts 
it will make all the water they need. 

“T must cover the ground so the boys and girls can 
have a good time. I like to have them build snow- 
houses and make snow-men. I know they like to take 
their sleds and slide down the hills. What fine sport 
they have! Fathers and mothers like to take sleigh 
rides, too. I enjoy hearing. the sleigh-bells ring, don’t 
you?’ 

WHAT JOHNNY AND MAY DID 

Johnny and May had never seen snow. They were 
much surprised when they woke up one morning to 
find the ground covered with something soft and white. 

“Oh, mamma,” they said, “see what lots of cotton 
rained down last night.” They quickly dressed and ran 
into the yard. 

The children picked up some of “the cotton.” It was 
soft and pretty, but oh, how cold. Papa saw them play- 
ing. He told them the pretty white stuff was not 
cotton but snow. He said the snow would not last long. 

In the afternoon mamma went to May’s bureau for a 
clean apron for the little girl, And what do you think 
she found there? All the handkerchiefs and aprons 
and hair ribbons were piled in a wet little heap. 

How could this have happened? Well, I will tell you. 


Little May had thought it would be very nice to save 
some of the pretty snow; so she had filled up all her 
bureau drawers with it. 

Now little May knows that it is better to keep snow 
in the yard than in the house. ‘ 


WILLIE’S NEW COAT 


Willie wanted a new coat. He had written a letter to 
Santa Claus asking for one. He hoped the new coat 
would have many pockets in it. 

Christmas morning came at last. Willie was taken 
to see the Christmas tree. How beautiful it looked 
with strings of pop-corn and tinsel! But the new coat 
—where was it? Had Santa forgotten? No, indeed. 
Willie soon spied a large, flat box. It lay under the 
tree. 

He hurriedly opened it. There lay the coat. It was 
,a fine coat with large brass buttons. Then he tried 
\it on. Santa must have known his size, for it was a per- 
Kect fit. Willie thought he would see how many pockets 


He put his hand into one pocket and pulled 


there were. 
\ a cent. He was much surprised to find it there. 
F e then put his hand into another pocket. There he 
fund a cent also. In each of the ten pockets he found 
a cent. 

“Dear old Santa,” said Willie, “how good you are! 
You not only gave me the coat but you even gave me 
some money to buy marbles to put into the pockets.” 


WHAT THE DOG AND CAT PUT IN LAURA’S 
STOCKING 
; It was very late and every one had gone to bed—that 
is, every one but Jip and Pussy. They were sitting to- 
gether on the rug in front of the kitchen fire. They 
were talking very earnestly to each other. 
; “Laura is the nicest little girl I ever saw,” said Jip; 
‘she never pulls my tail nor hurts me.” 
“And she never brushes my cat’s fur the wrong way as 
some children do,” said Pussy. 
ee always sees that my bowl is full of water,” said 
Ip. 
“And my saucer full of milk,” said Pussy. 


“Do you know what I think?” said Jip. I think we 
each ought to put something in her stocking.” 

“T think so, too,” said Pussy. “What shall it be?” 

Both the dog and cat thought for a while. Then Jip 
said, “I’ll give her that bone the cook gave me yester- 
day. I hid it in the closet behind the flour-barrel.” 

Away trotted the little dog. Soon he returned with 
the bone. He looked at it longingly for a moment, then 
stood on his hind legs and dropped it into the stocking. 

Pussy ran under the sofa. In a few minutes she came 
out again with a fat mouse in her mouth. She walked 
over to Laura’s stocking, stood on her hind legs and 
dropped the mouse into it. 

The next morning was Christmas. When Laura saw 
the presents in her stocking she burst out laughing. 
But she was very much surprised, too. She said Jip and 
Pussy were kind to her. 


SANTA CLAUS 

“Hurrah!” said old Santa Claus, running into his 
workshop where all the beautiful Christmas presents 
are made. “We must have one hundred more dolls 
right away. I have just heard about one hundred more 
little girls.” 

Then all the workmen laughed and began to work as 
fast as they could. 

“We must make six hundred tops, too, for good little 
boys.” 

And the workmen who made tops all took their tools 
and said, “All right! we’ll get them done if we have to 
work all night.” 

On Christmas day all the good children received their 
presents. Santa Claus did not forget to leave a package 
at the home of each child who had tried to be kind 
and helpful to others less fortunate than himself. 


THE OLD CLOCK 

The old clock thought it was the prettiest thing in 
the house, especially at Christmas-time when it was 
hung with greens. 

The children, Tom and Kate, had been making wreaths 
for some time. The old clock wondered which wreath 
they would put upon it. 

When the time came the children took the largest 
and best wreath to decorate the clock. How pleased 
the old clock was! He was so happy he struck seven 
when he ought to have struck but six. : 

“Dear me,” said Tom, “doesn’t it seem a shame to 
waste our best wreath on this old thing? It is so ugly 
we must cover it up.” 

The clock was too much astonished to say a word. 
All at once it stopped, and, sad to say, it never went 
again. 

CHRISTMAS-TIME IN MOUSELAND 

One day Mrs. Mouse called her children to her. 

“My dears,” she said, “do you know that tomorrow 
will be Christmas day?” 

“What is Christmas day?” said the little mice. 

“That is the day,” said she, “when people have lots 
of good things to eat. Now, my children, what I want 
you to do is this: Watch carefully at the hole leading 
into the pantry. I saw cook put six pies in there this 
morning. If pussy is not around take a piece of pie 
and bring it home. If you see anything else that looks 
nice try and get some of that also. We must fill our 
store-house today.” 

Away went the little mice. They peeped around but 
did not see pussy. Each one nibbled off a piece of the 
pie-crust and ran away with it. They made several 
trips. In the meantime Mrs. Mouse had been visiting 
the corn-bin. She had succeeded in carrying home 
several kernels of corn. Soon the storehouse was full. 
On Christmas day they had a party. All the mice in 
the neighborhood came. What a fine feast they hadi 
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Games for School and Playground 


Center Stride Ball 
(For the playground; 8 to 16 players.) 
Large soft ball. 
One player stands in the center and others form a ring 
around him by standing with their feet apart and with 


each foot touching their neighbor’s foot. The player in 
the center tries to send the ball between the players’ feet 
by batting it so it will roll along the ground. The play- 
ers protect themselves by batting it back. Ii any player 
fails to do this, and so allows the ball to pass out between 
his feet or at his right side he must change places with 
the player in the center. The one in the center is allowed 


to make all sorts of feints. 
Advancing Statues 
(For the playground; 5 or more players.) 
The object of this game is to teach children self-con- 
trol 
The children stand on a line about thirty feet from the 
When 


to remain motionless as 


teacher or some older pupil who acts as leader. 
the leader faces them they are 
statues, but when his back is turned they may advance. 
By turning unexpectedly at irregular intervals the leader 
A child detected 


seeks to catch the children in motion, 


in motion must go back to the line and start over again. 
The child first crossing the line on which the teacher 
stands is the winner. 
Variation.—The leader counts ten before turning 
counting may be fast or slow, regular or irregular. 
Black and White; or, Day and Night 
(For the playground. 11 or more players.) 
Disc, black on one side and white on the other side. 
Two players select other players alternately. The 
two sides thus chosen should be equal in number and as 
They are 


The 


nearly equal in running ability as possible. 
called Blacks and Whites. 

The sides stand facing each other midway between 
two goals. 

A disc black on one side and white on the other is 
tossed up between the sides by the leader. If the disc 
falls so that the black side is uppermost the Blacks run 


for their goal, the Whites running after them to tag 
them. Anyone tagged before reaching the goal is out 
of the game. Similarly, if the white side of the disc is 
uppermost the Whites chase the Blacks. That side wins 
which succeeds in putting out all those on the other side. 

Variation —By laughing and doing laughable “stunts” 
the team whose side of the disc comes uppermost tries 
to make players on the other side laugh or smile. Any 
one thus made to laugh or smile is out. Care should 
be taken that the players do not cross the line between 
the sides. 


Blackboard Relay 


(For the schoolroom; 8 or more players.) 

Each row of seats, in which an equal number of chil- 
dren are seated, is given a number on the blackboard di- 
rectly in front of it. At a signal the pupil farthest back 
in each row runs forward, seizes a piece of crayon, and 
writes the number 1 on the board in the space assigned 
to his row: that is, the backmost pupil in the first row 
writes the number in space 1, the backmost pupil in the 
second row writes the number in space 2, and so on. 
When the players return those seated next in front of 
them run forward and write the number 2; when they 
retura, those in front of them run forward and write the 


number 3. This continues until all the pupils in each 
row have written numbers ‘on the board and have re- 
turned to their seats. A pupil cannot run forward until 
the one preceding him passes him on his return. The 
row wins whose last player first returns to his seat. 

This game can be greatly varied with respect to what 
is written on the blackboard. The players may be re- 
quired to write the names of cities, rivers, mountains, o1 
other geographical features; the names of battles, states- 
men, generals or other names in history. Each pupil 
may be’ required to write his own name. Other varia 
tions may easily be invented by the teacher. 


Imitation 


(For the schoolroom or playground; 5 or more play- 
ers.) 

A leader is chosen and the rest of the players stand 
facing him. The leader goes through various motions, 
such as splitting wood, sawing wood, washing clothes, 
wringing clothes, hopping, jumping, etc., saying with 
each kind of action, “Do this,” or “Do that.” When he 
says “Do this,” the rest of the players are to imitate him 
when he says “Do that,” they are not to do so. Any 
player who imitates the action at the wrong time or fails 
to do so at the right time is out of the game. The game 
continues till only one player and the leader rem 
The player remaining becomes the leader. 


Kaleidoscope 

(For the schoolroom or 
ers.) 

Four or more of the players stand in front of the rest, 
who are seated. Each player who is standing is given 
the name of some city so that those who are seated may 
know what city each one represents. ‘Those seated close 
their eyes or, better, turn about and look the other way 
The ones standing then rearrange their line so that each 
player has a new position. Those seated now open their 
eyes and (one at a time) are asked to name what city 
each one represents. This will serve as a test of observa- 
tion and memory. 

Instead of names of’ cities, the names of countries 
lakes, rivers or other names in geography may be used 
Names in history, names of authors, titles of books, 
names of birds, and of other objects in nature study or 
other branches are also available. However, only one 
class of names should be used at a time. 


playground; 8 or more p! 


Magic Music 

(For the schoolroom; 5 or more players.) 

Some article is hidden while a pupil is out of the roon 
Re-entering the room, he searches for it, being guided 
by music which becomes softer as he recedes from the 
article and louder as he approaches it. Organ, piano, ot 
other instruments may be used; or the pupils may sing 
a song. As a variation it may be stipulated that the ar 
ticle is to be found before the tune has been played 
certain number of times, or before the song has been 
sung through. 


Modes of Travel 


(For the playground; 5 or more players.) 

The players are ranged at one end of the playground 
and are numbered from one up. When a player’s num- 
ber is called he crosses the grounds in any way he ma} 
choose. No player may employ the same mode of travel 
as any preceding player. After all have crossed the 
grounds the teacher, or other leader, or a committee pre- 
viously selected, decides which one traveled in the most 
unique and interesting manner. 

Variation.—The players cross and re-cross the playing 
space, using each time different modes of travel. When 
a player can not travel in a new way, he drops out of the 
game. Thé one who holds out longest wins. 
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A Study of Charles Dickens 


By Miss Elsie May Smith 


CHARLES DICKENS 


There is no author in English literature who has en- 
joyed more popularity than Dickens, Thousands have 
found delight in his writings, while the names of David 
Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby and Mr. 
Pickwick words in countless 
homes. 
not hard to discover. 
of democratic interest in all men, breathes through ev- 
He was one of the great 


have become household 
When a reason is sought for these things it is 
The spirit of human sympathy, 


erything that Dickens wrote. 
est and most important champions of democracy that 
the nineteenth century,—so ardent and so prominent in 





Charles Dickens. 


the cause of human equality—has produced, and thus is 
the voice of his age, speaking in no uncertain tones, 
of that for which his century pre-eminently stood. But 
more than this, the charm of native kindliness, of genial 
good humor and of sympathy with his readers, per- 
vades the pages of Dickens. He makes us feel perfectly 
at home, there is no barrier of reserve that holds us 
apart; but we become one in sympathy and interest with 
The life of this genial man 
perhaps does much to explain his peculiar charm. We 
say perhaps, advisedly, because some who suffered as 
he did, would only have been embittered and hardened, 
whereas Dickens was chastened and developed. Given 
his temperament and the circumstances of his life, it is 
Profitable to observe how they reacted on one another, 


him and his characters. 


and how Dickens extracted success and fame from very 
unpromising conditions. 

Charles Huffham Dickens was born at Landport, in 
Portsea, on the south coast of England, February 7, 
1812. Nothing is known of his ancestry that would help 
in any way to explain his genius, except the single tra- 
dition, of little consequence, that his grandmother en- 
joyed local fame as an entertaining story teller. His 
father was a clerk in the navy office in Portsmouth 
dockyard with a salary of about four hundred dollars a 
year. Although this was considerably increased later, 
the father was shiftless, never being able to live within 
his income. Charles was the second of eight children. 
Soon after his birth, the family moved to Chatham, re- 
maining for some time, so that this place became the 
real home of the boy Dickens. A period of temporary 
prosperity was enjoyed by the family at the time of his 
At Chatham, the boy’s education may be said 
pos- 


birth. 


to have begun. He was very observing, and 


sessed a remarkable memory, especially for the incidents 
of his childhood, many of which afterwards found their 
way into his books. As a child, his health was poor, 
frequent attacks of pain caused him much unpleasantness 
recreation, not in the more 


him to seek his 


and led 
active sports of the normal boy, but in reading and in 
flights of the imagination, from which he derived much 


pleasure. Like little David Copperfield he would watch 
the other boys at their play, while a stile, a bit of forest 
or a churchyard would start his imagination on a riot 
of picture making. His mother was his first teacher, 
while later, with his sister Fanny, he attended a day 


school kept by Mr. William Giles. In his reading he 
turned to the “Arabian Nights” and the novels of Field- 
ing, Smollett, Le Sage, Cervantes, which he found, as he 
pictured David Copperfield as doing, in a neglected book 
room in his father’s house. He liked to imagine himself 
Captain Something or Other of his Majesty’s Navy, and 
roam through the house in search of adventure. “A 
writer when a mere baby, an actor always,” he was one 
who could be “happy with either” passion. One of the 
earliest glimpses we have of him shows a tiny boy 
perched on some chair or table singing comic songs to 
a circle of delighted aunts, uncles and other admiring 
relatives. 

When the boy was nine years old, the family moved 
to London. His father for some years had been making 
an ineffectual struggle with debt, and the fortunes of the 
family were moving rapidly downward to the lowest 
ebb. While living at Chatham, Dickens had not been 
very far away from Gadshill, made famous by Shake- 
speare’s “Henry IV.”, and at this hill the boy used to 
stare with the purpose of one day making it his own. 
Years later this dream became an actuality. Through 
all his life the scenes he had known in Kent, at Chatham 
and surrounding towns and hamlets, and the rural beau- 
ties of the county, remained to him the most attractive 
in all England, and hence in the world. He was a pre- 
cocious child, both on the poetical and on the more 
prosaic side of life. He was both ambitious and en- 
thusiastic. “No one can ever know what visions they 
were that crowded into the head of the clever little brat 
as he ran about the streets of Chatham or stood glow- 

ering at Gadshill. He longed to go to school (a 
strange wish), to go to college, to make a name, nor dd 
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he merely aspire to these things; the great number of 
them he also expected. He regarded himself as a child 
of good position just about to enter on a life of good 
luck. He thought his home and family a very good 
spring-board or jumping-off place from which to fling 
himself to the positions which he desired to reach. And 
almost as he was about to spring the whole structure 
broke under him, and he and all that belonged to him 
disappeared into a darkness far below.” 


After coming to London, the father’s income was very 
small and the family lived in a wretched dwelling in 
about the poorest part of the London suburbs. Charles 
felt that he was a neglected child. He afterwards de- 
scribed himself to Washington Irving as a “very small, 
and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.” The seem- 
ing neglect, in spite of his flowery dreams and expecta- 
tions, was a severe trial to him. “But for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any care that was 
taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond,” he says. 
Going from bad to worse, his father at length was 
thrown into Marshalsea, the poor-debtor’s prison. His 
mother, in a mean home in the north of London, wildly 
proclaimed herself the head of a girls school, a school 
which nobody attended. He himself, the prospective 
owner of Gadshill, spent distracting days in pawn-shops 
disposing of the household furniture, and then found 
himself one of a row of ragged boys working in a black- 
ing factory—‘a crazy, tumble-down old house, overrun 
with rats,” pasting labels on to blacking bottles from 
morning till night. The boy was stunned with disap- 
pointment. Excessively intellectual, perhaps, egotistical, 
to him the coarseness of the whole thing, the work, the 
surroundings, the boys with their uncouth manners and 
language, comprised, in his mind a kind of hideous night- * 
mare. Of this experience, Dickens could never bring 
himself to speak freely. For twenty years he kept silent 
about it, and then only told it to the dearest of his 
friends when an accident had revealed to him part of 
the truth. His pain at the time was so real and ugly 
that the thought of it filled him with unbearable shame. 
Boyish troubles look so large because the boy does not 
know that they are small. He suffers so much because 
there is a dreadful finality about it to him, a hopeless- 
ness that only maturity can dispel. This particular boy 
was, as has been said, ambitious, “sincerely, stubbornly, 
bitterly ambitious.” He had a clear idea of what he 
wanted to do in the world, and of the mark he expected 
to make there. He has himself pointed out the nature 
of his suffering. His most unendurable moment came 
not when he was bullied in the factory or hungry in the 
streets, but when he went to see his sister Fanny take 
a prize at the Royai Academy of Music. “I could not 
bear to think of myself—beyond the reach of all such 
honourable emulation and success. The tears ran down 
my face. I felt as if my heart were rent. I prayed when 
I went to bed that night to be lifted out of the humilia- 
tion and neglect in which I was. I never had suffered 
so much before. There was no envy in this.” There 
was, indeed, not envy, although he would have been for- 
given if there had been, but rather “a furious sense of 
frustration; a spirit like a wild beast in a cage.” 


The factory later appeared in his works as Murdstone 
and Grinby’s. He returned at night to a lodging-house 
for such lads kept by an old lady who afterwards be- 
came Mrs. Pipchin. Only once a week did he see any 
one for whom he cared, and that was when he went to 
the Marshalsea prison to visit the rest of the family. 
Going there gave his manly pride another cruel shock. 
Add to this his physical weakness and his tendency to 
attacks of severe pain, and the outlook is not a pleasant 
one for a sensitive boy. The following words describe 
one of his experiences: 

ane 5 i ; 
bodily ‘pain ee eae aoe ae amen 


lad named Bob Fagin, who had often attacked Dickens on the not 
wumreasonable ground of his being a ‘gentleman,’ suddenly showed 
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- that enduring sanity of compassion which Dickens was destined to 


show so often in the characters of the common and unclean. Fagin 
made a bed for his sick companion out of the straw in the work 
room, and filled empty blacking bottles with hot water all day. When 
the. evening came, and Dickens was somewhat recovered, Bob Fagir 
insisted on escorting the boy home to his fatner. The situation was 
as poignant as a sort of tragic farce. Fagin in his wooden-headed 
chivalry would have died in order to take Dickens to his family; 
Dickens in his bitter gentility would have died rather than let 
Fagin know that his family were in the Marshalsea. So these two 
young idiots tramped the tedious streets, both stubborn, both suf 
fering for an idea. The advantage certainly was with Fagin, wh 
was suffering for a Christian compassion, while Dickens was suffer- 
ing for a pagan pride. At last Dickens flung off his friend with des 
perate farewell and thanks, and dashed up the steps of a strang: 
house. ; He knocked and rang as Bob Fagin disap 
peared round the corner. And when the servant came to open the 
door, he asked, apparently with gravity, whether Mr. Robert Fagi: 
lived there. It was a strange touch. The immortal Dickens wok¢ 
in him for an instant in that last wild joke of that weary evening. 

The next morning he was well enough to go back to 
work and the factory went on manufacturing bottles of 
Warren’s Blacking, while it manufactured at the sam: 
time the “greatest optimist of the nineteenth century.” 
It was this boy who groaned at his work and was hun 
gry four or five times a week who became the man whom 
comfortable critics complained of because his view of 
life was too rosy to be true. “If he was too happy, this 
is where he learned it. If his school of thought was a 
vulgar optimism this is where he went to school. If he 
learned to whitewash the universe, it was in a blacking 


factory that he learned it.” 


Dickens afterwards described the misfortunes of the 
family in the troubles of the Micawber family in “David 
Copperfield.” His father had the same fondness for 
wordy eloquence that Mr. Micawber had, the same hope 
ful spirit, and careless, indifferent ways; but the paralle! 
must not be pushed too far. As a father, John Dickens 
was too easy going, too improvident, too neglectful of 
his son’s education to be an ideal parent. Besides his 
father’s long-sounding words, his mother’s boarding 
school, the family life in prison and his nearby lodgings, 
all found their way at length into the story of “David 
Copperfield.” 


A small legacy permitted the family to leave the prison 
and some time afterwards Charles was taken out of the 
warehouse. At this time his father insisted that he go 
to school, although Mrs. Dickens felt that he ought to 
go back to work. The future author could never quite 
forgive his mother for the stand she took at this time, 
but for once the lad’s father recognized the larger good, 
and his wish prevailed. Charles accordingly goes to 
Wellington House Academy, well described as a worth 
less and brutal school, whose head master was, in Dick- 
ens’s words, a most ignorant fellow and a tyrant. Here 
Dickens remained for two years, learning but little in 
the way of formal education but much interested in 
stories and in acting out heroic parts that appealed to 
his imagination. Again his personal experiences were 
of much value, resulting in his famous picture of Dothe- 
boys Hall, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” which did so much 
to lessen the evils in English private schools. Always 
a marvelously keen observer, he could make stories out 
of incidents and characters that urdinary men would 
hardly notice. His spirits had risen considerably when 
the hideous blacking bottles were only a thing of the 
past, and he with others of the boys formed a club to 
circulate his stories and to give private theatricals. 


When the two years were over, he was again at work, 


this time as a clerk in a lawyer’s office. Here he picked 
up his knowledge of lawyers and of things legal and il- 
legal, which he afterwards turned to good account in his 
writings. Here he met such men as Lowten and Swiv 
eller, Chuckster and Wobbler, if such wonders ever had 
an earthy embodiment. But he had no fancy to remain 
a mere clerk, his old ambitious feelings were still with 
him. The dreaming boy who had longed to own Gads- 
hill, who had survived the factory, and tasted freedom, 
even if it had been only in what was a miserable excuse 
for a school, was not likely to content himself with copy- 
ing legal papers. He set to work without assistance or 
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advice to learn shorthand, that he might become a par- 
liamentary reporter. After his daily labor at the law 
office he spent the greater part of the night pouring over 
his new study. Without a teacher, working against ev- 
ery disadvantage, without sufficient sleep, he yet made 
himself one of the most rapid reporters then alive. Be- 
cause his fund of information on social, political and his- 
torical subjects was small, he became an eager student 
in the British Museum Library, and when nineteen be- 
gan to report in the House of Commons. There was a 
strange contrast between the mental training which his 
parents provided for him, and that which he drew forth 
heroically for himself from everything which came in 
his way and from sources which he went far out of his 
way to seek. Old John Dickens was once asked by 
somebody where his son Charles was educated. “Well, 
really,” said that “great creature,” in his pompous way. 
‘he may be said—ah-—to have educated himself.” No 
truer word ever fell from the father’s lips. 


Dickens was first employed as a reporter of speeches 
in Parliament by a paper called “The True Sun,” then 
by “The Mirror of Parliament,” and last by “The Morn- 
ing Chronicle.” His first venture in pure literature was 
made at this time. In 1833 he dropped his first sketch 
into the box of the “Monthly Magazine,” and his delight 
when he first saw himself in print was very keen. “On 
which occasion,” he says, “I walked down to West- 
minster Hall, and turned into it for half an hour, be- 
cause my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride that 
they could not bear the street, and were not fit to be 
seen there.” This sketch was called “A Dinner at Pop- 
lar Walk,” and later appeared in the “Sketches by Boz” 
as “Mr. Minns and His Cousin.” By February, 1835, he 
had printed ten sketches in the “Monthly Magazine,” and 
then wrote for the “Evening Chronicle.” In 1836 the 
papers were republished in two volumes under the head 
ing of “Sketches by Boz” and created a marked sensa- 
tion, people being quick to realize in them a new vein 
of native humor as well as wonderfully accurate deline- 
ation of character. The Sketches were followed by 
“Pickwick Papers” and their author suddenly leaped 
into fame. This book was full of vitality and merriment, 
fairly bubbling.with humor, it was taken directly to the 
homes of the British people, and remains to-day after 
three quarters of a century not only one of Dickens’ 
most popular books but one of the best care-destroying 
volumes in the English language. 

On the day after the appearance of the first number of 
“Pickwick,” April 2, 1836, Dickens married Miss Cathe- 
rine Hogarth, one of several daughters in the family of 
a friend who was a fellow-reporter with him on the 
‘Chronicle.” With all the daughters Dickens seems to 
have been very intimate and friendly. After the hard 
years he had known as a boy, and with his temperament, 
it does not seem to have been fortunate that he, at this 
time, was suddenly thrown into the society of a whole 
family of girls. He fell in love with the whole lot, and 
then married the wrong sister. While he was greatly 
to blame for the tragedy that finally overtook this mar- 
riage, an excuse may be found in the fact that the rup- 
ture was not with a woman that he had ever devotedly 
and exclusively loved. Long after he had quarreled with 
his wife forever, her sisters and he were great friends 
One remaine’ his dearest friend till death; another, who 
had died, he -colized as a saint, and always wished to be 
buried in he * grave. The early years of his married life 
were happy ones. He was very fond of children, and 
toward his own, of whom he had ten, he was an espe- 
cially kind and considerate father. The remembrance of 
his own childhood strengthened his resolve to do all 
that he possibly could for them, and, after he had made 
an enviable place for himself in the world, he still worked 
on and on, against the advice of friends and amid failing 
health, that he might give more to his children. In the 
earlier years he was also happy with his wife. But Dick- 
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ens, strong and good man that he was, had some serious 
faults. It may be said that he let mere nerves wreck 
his home. “Whatever his whim or the temperature of 
the instant told him to do, must be done. He was the 
type of man who would break a window if it would not 
open and give nim air. If London bored him, he 
must go to the Continent at once; if the Continent bored 
him, he must come back to London at once. If the day 
was too noisy, the whole household must be quiet; if 
night was too quiet, the whole household must wake 
up. . . When he was miserable (as he often was, poor 
fellow), they only had to listen to his railings. When 
he was happy they had to listen to his novels.” This 
weakness caused a breach between Dickens and his wife 
which he was too exasperated and excited to heal in time, 
and they separated by common consent in 1858. 


“Pickwick” was soon followed by “Oliver Twist,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” “Old Curiosity Shop” and “Barnaby 
Rudge.” There seemed to be no limit to the number 
of odd, fascinating and amusing characters which his 
facile pen was able to depict. He managed a company 
of amateur actors successfully, and then began to give 
dramatic readings from his own works. Already the 
most popular writer in the English language, crowds 
thronged to hear these readings and money poured in 
to him both from them and his novels. A home at 
Gadshill was purchased, and thus the dream of the boy 
was realized. This home quite justly is forever associ- 
ated with his memory. He made a visit to America in 
1842, which was a continuous ovation. He was every- 
where surrounded by crowds, entertained in the most 
enthusiastic fashion, banqueted and applauded until he 
grew sick of the whole affair. His reception was, in fact, 
overdone and the impression made upon him by the 
country was not a pleasant one. Upon his return to 
England he wrote his “American Notes” and ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” in which he criticised American life and 
manners as he felt they deserved. This, of course, was 
not pleasing to Americans, although they were not en- 
tirely guiltless of the charges Dickens made. Two years 
later Dickens visited Italy, returning to England in 1847. 
His impression of this trip he also embodied in literature. 
The next five years mark the culmination of his career 
“David Copperfield,” ‘“‘Dombey and Son,” and “Bleak 
House,” three remarkable novels, appeared during these 
years. The first of these Dickens always considered his 
best book, and with this opinion most of his readers 
concur. In it he told the story of his own early life 
One of its most pathetic scenes is that which tells of the 
flight of Emily. Ham, her sweetheart, says to David: 
*“Mas’r Davy, will you come out a minute?" We 
out As 1 passed him at the door, I saw 
fright, tnat he was deadly pale. “Ham! what's the matter?” 
Mas’r Davy’—-"Oh, for his broken heart, how dreadfully he wept! 
I was paralyzed by the sight of such f. I don’t know what I 
tho , or what I dreaded. I could only look m. “Ham! 
Poor good fellow! For Heaven's sake, tell me what’s the matter!” 
“My love, Mas’r Davy—the pride and hope of my ‘art—her that I'd 


iave died for, and would die for now—she’s gone!” “Gone?” 
“Em’ly’s run away!” . The face he turned up to tne troubled 
sky, the quivering of his clasped hands, the figure, re- 
main associated with that k waste, in my *mbrance, to this 
is alwavs nignt there, he is the 1} ject in the 

scholar,” d : 1 know what’s 
What am t ay, indoor low am I ever to 
Mas’r Davy?’ 


went 


to my astonishment and 


at hir 


hour. It 

ie “You're 
and best 
break it to him, 


Dickens resumed his public readings which 

He worked energetically to 
art. 
service to 


were as 
popular as ever. perfect 
himself in this His fondness for acting was, of 
course, of great him. Public triumphs and 
applause met him everywhere. A second visit was made 
to America in 1867. But the strain of his continuous 
work began to tell upon him. He undermined his health 
by his unremitting toil, and then would not stop his irdu- 
ous undertakings for a much needed rest. His \eath 
occurred at Gadshill on June 9, 1870, and he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He had preached eloquently the 
gospel of the poor, and England owed him a meed of 
hearty praise. 
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The world is white with winter-rime; 
The stream is frozen-hearted; 
And all the songs of summer-time 
Are, like the flowers, departed. 
—F. E. Weatherby 


SELECTED POEM 


It came upon a midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold. 
Peace on earth, good-will to men 
From heaven’sall-gracious King. 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 
Above its sad and lonely plains 
They bend on hovering wing; 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 
—E. H. Sears 


The time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 
A single church below the hill 
Is pealing, folded in the mist. 
—Tennyson 


And suddenly there was with the angels a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men.’—Bible. 


Last night ye shepherds in ye east 
Saw many a wondrous thing. 
Ye sky last night flamed passing bright, 
Whiles that ye stars did sing, 
And angels came to bless ye name 
Of Jesus Christ, oure Kyng. 
—Eugene Field. 


There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry, 
And the star rains its fire, 
While the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem 
Cradles a King. 
—J. G. Holland. 


Shine out, O blessed star, 
Promise of the dawn; 

Glad tidings send afar; 
Christ the Lord is born. 

Far through the shining sky 
Angel voices call, 

“Glory to God on high, 
Peace, good-will to all.” 


Away in the manger, no crib for His bed. 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head. 

The stars in the sky looked down where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus, asleep in the hay. 

The vattle are lowing, the poor Baby wakes; 

But the little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 

And stay by my crib, watching my lullaby. 
—Luther’s Cradle Hymn. 


He was poor on earth; but he gave us all 
That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas Day we call 
That is spent for His sake in giving. 
He shows us the way to live; 
Like Him, let us love and give. 
—Lucy Larcon 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
—Lowe! 


Give! It is like God. 


'_ove’s too precious to be lost; 
little grain shall not be spilt. 


For how shall ye keep the Christmas-tide, 
Or cherish its Founder’s name 
Unless that your hearts be open wide 
To His people’s want and shame? 
—Richard Burton 


How many observe Christ's birthday! How few His 
precepts! O, ‘tis easier to keep holidays than com- 
mandments!—Benjamin Franklin. 


Sing, O my heart! 
Sing thou in rapture this dear morn, 
Whereon the blessed Prince is born. 
And as thy songs shall be of love, 
So let my deeds be charity— 
By this fair morn, 
Whereon is born 
The Christ, that saveth all and me. 
—Eugene Field 


But they who do their souls no wrong. 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel’s song, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born.” 
—James Russell 


Who serveth here is glorified above. 
—Frederick 


When Jesus came to Bethlehem, 
All in the rose of dawn, 

The music quivered like a flame 
From heaven’s own glory drawn; 

And sky and earth were blended in 
A symphony of love, 

What time there came to Mary’s arms 
The child from heaven above, 

The little Christ Child was so sweet. 
Had you been there, or I, 

We would have kissed those tiny feet. 
Have hushed that Baby’s cry; 

We might have knelt and offered gifts, 
Our gold, our spice, our myrrh; 

We might have wreathed the manger with 
Our cedar, pine and fir. 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care: 
But at Christmas, it always is yéung. 
The heart uf the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And it’s soul full of music breaks forth on the air 
When the song of the angels is sung. 
—Phillips Brooks 


The shine of the Christmas candles, 
And gleam of the holly bright, 
Lift thoughts to the Christmas gladness, 
And hearts to its pure love light. 
—M. P. S. 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


THE APPLE- PARER—GERARD 
TERBURG . 


Dutch artists are very fond of simple, homelike scenes, 
depicting the ordinary occupations and interests of life. 
The human, the inti- 
mate, the common- 
place, are all very at- 
tractive tothem. Such 
themes they treat with 
wonderful fidelity to 
life, perfect truthful- 
ness and simplicity of 
style, but always with 
such perfection of 
art, such fine feeling 
for the poetry of 
the ordinary, and 
such sympathy with 
the subjects portrayed 
that Dutch painting 
has come to be sy- 
nonymous with truth 
of character and ex- 
pressive realism. The 
best traits of the 
Dutch’style are splen- 
didly illustrated in 
such a picture as “The 
Apple-Parer.” What 
could be more sim- 
ple than a woman sit- 
ting at a table paring 
apples! Who would 
think that such an or- 
dinary, commonplace 
occupation would 
deserve serious treat- 
ment by a great art- 
ist, and could be made 
the subject of a pleas- 
ing picture? Yet it 1s 
to such themes as this 
that Dutch art de- 
votes such painstak- 
ing care, such truthful 
representation, and 
from which it derives such beautiful effects. 

Notice the woman carefully, her sweet, refined face, 
her pretty, delicate hands, her well-drawn figure 
and reposeful attitude. Notice the downcast eyes 
fastened on the knife and apple in her hands. The 
little girl beside her gazes wistfully up into her face, 
but so intent is she upon her work that she does not 
notice her. Note the striking resemblance between the 
two faces. It is easy for us to believe that the little 
girl is her daughter. Perhaps she is asking some favor, 
and is wondering what the mother’s answer will be. 
The thoughtful look in the mother’s face suggests that 
while she may be aware of her daughter’s presence, she 
is trying to decide in her own mind what answer to 
make to the. question which the little girl has put to 
her. Notice how carefully the artist has painted the 
mother’s clothes——the hood on her head, the fur- 
trimmed jacket, even the braid down the front of her 
skirt. How perfectly the latter is represented. The 
fluffy fur on the jacket is shown with equal skill and 
truthfulness. Notice the table with its well-drawn cloth, 
the dish of apples, the candle and its candle-stick, and 
the curling apple-paring that looks so natural we fancy 
we could lift it from the tablecloth. Notice how the 
basket on the right of the picture balances the table on 


The Apple-Parer—Gerard Terburg 


the left. Every detail is rendered with absolute truthful- 
ness and with perfect taste. Nothing protrudes itself 
upon our attention and yet everything is exactly as it 
should be. Simplicity and naturalness, homelike, inti- 
mate,—we might almost say cozy—feeling pervades the 
whole and puts us in perfect sympathy with the scene. 
QUESTIONS FOR 
STUDY 

What is this woman 
doing? Where is she, 
indoors or out? 

Who is with her? 
What do you think is 
the relation between 
the woman and the 
little girl? 

What look do you 
see in the mother’s 
face? In the little 
girl’s face? 

Do you think the 
little girl has asked 
some favor of the 
mother? 

What makes you 
think so? Do you 
think the mother is 
considering what an- 
swer she will make? 
What makes you 
think so? 

Do you think this 
mother is kind and 
good? What makes 
you think so? 

Does she seem in- 
terested in what she 
is doing? How does 
che show that she is? 

Flas the artist rep- 
resented her well? 
Are her hands and 
face well drawn? Her 
clothes? What details 
of her clothing are es- 
pecially well repre- 
sented? 

What do you see in 
the picture besides the woman and the little girl? 

What is on the table? Are the articles natural- 
looking? 

What article on the right of the picture balances the 
table on tthe left? 

Has the artist represented the details in the picture 
well? Name the objects which are well drawn and 
painted. Are they all natural-looking? Is everything in 
good taste? Why do you think so? 

Would you call this an interesting, homelike scene? 
Why? 

Do you think the artist cared for such peopl¢t us he 
represents here? What makes you think so? Was he 
fond of studying their ways of living? 

Has he made an attractive picture? 
attractive? 

Is perfect truth to the facts represented, a pleasing 
quality in a picture?) Why? Would you like to know 
this mother and her little girl? 


What makes it 


THE ARTIST 
Gerard Terburg, a Dutch genre painter, was born at 
Zwolle in 1617. This date has been fixed by recent dis- 
coveries, in place of the year 1608, the hitherto com- 
monly accepted date. Terburg’s parents were wealthy. 
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His father was an amateur painter who had visited Italy 
in his youth, and the boy’s first instruction was received 
from him. He was soon placed under a teacher in 
Haarlem named Peter Molyr. 
the Guild of St. Luke in 1635, and from this connection 


In his 


He became a member of 


and the influence of Frans Hals learned much. 
youth he visited England and traveled through Germany, 
Italy, Spain and France. On his way back from France 


to Holland, he remained some time in Amsterdam, where 
he probably learned much from the study of Rembrandt 
just as in Italy he learned much from Titian. Everywhere 
during his travels he painted portraits and genre pieces. 
As he happened to be at Munster in 1646 during the 
sitting of the famous Peace Congress, he painted for his 
own pleasure a marvelous little picture called the “Rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Peace,” showing all the mem- 
bers of the Congress in one picture on a small scale. 
He then followed the Spanish envoy, whose favor he had 
won, to Madrid, where he painted portraits of the king 
and many courtiers and ladies. Here the young painter 
learned what Velasquez had done and was doing. Upon 
his return home he settled at Deventer, where he married 
and rose to distinction in the city, becoming a mem- 
ber of the town council in which character he painted 
a portrait of himself that may be seen at the Hague 
Museum. The remainder of his quiet life was passed 
at Deventer, where many of his paintings were execut- 
ed. He died in 1681, and was buried at Zwolle, his 
native town, according to the provisions of his will. 
As an artist, Terburg ranks near Rembrandt and Frans 
Hals at the head of the Dutch school. He is a painter 
who today, in spite of many admirers, is not appreciated 
as he should be. He was the first genre painter to 
choose subjects taken from the wealthier classes of 
society and his place in the history of art is owing prin- 


cipally to a number of pictures, seldom representing 
more than three, and often only one figure, taken from 
these classes, richly dressed, the ladies usually in white 
satin, so that his name is inseparably connected with 
that fabric, and the interior decorations rich in elegant 


draperies. He may be considered the originator of this 
class of pictures, in which, after his example, several 
other Dutch painters distinguished themselves. The at- 
tention he paid to gentle people, and his aristocratic 
taste kept him away from peasant scenes. A lady n 
the white satin that he loved, an officer, a musician, a 
music lesson, or some one performing on some musical 
instrument, giving him an opportunity to paint beautiful 
heads and hands, were subjects that appealed strongly 
to him. Possessing a charming individuality, a clear 
point of view, artistic feeling and a strong grasp of 
character and fitness, in his chosen field he is very pleas- 
ing. He had a wonderful power of selection, with abil- 
ity to discriminate between forms and methods, of 
which he accepted only the best. His taste was so re- 
fined by education and experience that he was the most 
cultivated artist of his school. His wide traveling and 
the opportunity it afforded for the study of various great 
masters made him cultured but it did not affect his in- 
dividuality. There is nothing to add or to take away 
in his work, according to Aristotle’s definition, it is, 
therefore, the perfection of art. Everything is well con- 
ceived and well executed. The men and women he 
paints are well-bred, reserved, restful im face and pose, 
full of sterling character, dignity and simplicity. What 
character may be shown in a chair or table, one may 
only discover by studying these objects as painted by 
Terburg. Profound truth of appearance is one of his 
_most striking traits. He saw the essences of things 
and represented them with all the resources of the fin- 
ished artist. His pictures are small and unpretentious. 
They never touch the austere or the sublime, nor is there 
a trace of the classic or the ideal. They are merely 
tales of upper class life in Holland told in the manner 


that makes the simplest things of great pith and valye 
in art. 


The following titles of some of his paintings will] sug- 
gest the character of Terburg’s subjects: “Guitar Les. 
son,” in the National Gallery, London; “Paternal Coup. 
sel,” Bridgewater Gallery, London; “Girl with Guitar 
and Two Gentlemen,” “Military Man by Fireside,” “Of. 
cer Writing,” “Music Lesson,’ two pictures in the 
Louvre, Paris: “Officer and Girl’ and “Assembly of 
Priests,” “Mandolin Player,” Antwerp Museum, “Por. 
trait of Artist and His Wife,” Museum Amsterdam, “Por. 
traits of Man and Wife,” “Old Widow Lady,” Coven. 
hagen Gallery; “Young Lady with Lute,” Cassel Gallery: 
“Portrait of General,’ Hermitage, St. Petersburg: 
“Young Man Reading,” “Violin Player,” Schwerin Gal. 
lery, and “The Apple-Parer,” which is in the Museum 
in Vienna. 


DECEMBER 
There are snowdrifts by the wayside, there is Writing on 
the pane, 
Where Jack Frost has left a message about winter come 
again; 


There’s that tingling in the blood and there are sleigh 
bells in the air, 

rhere is coasting down the hills, and slipping, sliding 
ev’rywhere! 


There’s a stocking by the chimney hung on Xmas eve 
because 

There’s a chance you’ll*have a visit from our old friend 
Santa Claus. 


There's a bright star in the heavens that proclaimed a 
wondrous birth 

When the Chosen Child of Children brought His 
mas day to earth: 


hrist 


There are mistletoe and 
the hall, 

Here’s the Christmas spirit 
to you all. 


holly in the woods to deck 


wishing Merry Christmas 


—Marguerite Merington, in St. Nicholas 
ble ata 


ENGLISH IN THE LOWER GRADES 
(Continued from page 274.) 

it is in summer to watch the gaily colored craft 
up and down on the quiet waters. 

Having heard about Belle Isle maybe 
like to know how we came into possession of 
ple say that for a copper kettle and a bottle of whi 
the Indians gave up their title to the land 
time the island was inhabited by rattle snakes, but 
people put hogs on it and they erew fat 
rattlers.” 

A Sheffield pupil wrote 

“In Greenbank Park we have an old English Gat 
All the plants and flowers that Shakespeare menti 
there.” 

“Scotch” and “Scottish.” 

The use of the adjective “Scotch” in the Detroit let 
ters was criticised by several Edinburgh pupils: 

“In your letter you spoke of Scotch money 
when I tell you that Scotch is used very rarely, 
most important use is in the term Scotch Whiskey, 
you will see why it is not popular; so use Scottish.” 

The adjective Scottish is used almost invariably by 
the Edinburgh pupils. 

Enough has been given to show the character and 
value of such correspondence. It makes distant lands 
and people near and vivid and lends a charm to the most 
prosaic detail of school work. 


vou 


soon 


N ow, 


nd its 
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HISTORIANS CHARGED WITH DISCRIMINATION. 


In twenty years the namé of La Fafette will disappear 
from the American history, if the process of elimination 
of Catholic names from its pages that has been going on 
for fifty years continues. This was a statement of Judge 
Kickham Scanlan, Chicago, at a recent banquet of Knights 
of Columbus. 

Judge Scanlan said that there seemed to be a well de- 
fined movement among historians to eliminate the Roman 
Catholics from all the history of the war of the revolution. 
He said that the histories of fifty years ago gave proper 


credit to men of that faith who fought for the cause, but’ 


that since then references to their deeds have been grad- 
ually eliminated. 

“What do you think of Theodore Roosevelt, writing 
the life of Gouverneur Morris, saying that the only Irish 
who stood on the side of the patriots in the revolution 
were Protestant Irish?” exclaimed Judge Scanlan. 

“It was that statement that started me to hunt for the 
facts. You have been taught to believe that the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought only by the Protestant Puri- 
tans. I have taken the trouble to search the archives of 
Massachusetts, and I find the names of 300 men who bore 
names like Patrick and Michael and Larry, names like 
Connolly and Shea and Scanlan and Coogan and Doyle 
and McDonnell. 

“When did it come to pass that Protestant Irishmen 
bore names like that? I want to tell you that no man 
bearing the name of Patrick Scanlan ever blessed himself 
with his left hand.” 

Judge Scanlan said that ten of Washington’s generals 
were Roman Catholics, and that the histories written sev- 
enty-five years ago were full of their exploits. He said 
that in the histories used in the public schools of Chicago 
there is not a mention of the name of Commodore “Jack” 
Barry, the father of the American navy. 

“The public school histories in Chicago do not even 
mention the name of Kosciusko, the great Polish engineer, 
who taught the American officers the use of artillery and 
how to build fortifications. 

“Count Pulaski was the father of the American cav- 
alry, but you won’t find one word of his services in train- 
ing American soldiers in cavalry tactics. Why, in some 
histories you won't even find mention today that he gave 
up his life for the cause of American freedom.” 

Judge Scanlan said that at the battle of Yorktown, the 
final great battle of the war, two out of every three men 
in the American army and navy were Roman Catholics. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL TREATMENT 
There are not wanting those who question the efficacy 


of school medical treatment. Here are some figures from 
England, gathered by a settlement worker (M. Cecile 
Matheson) in Birmingham, which supply the answer. 

The latest report available (1909) estimates that out 
of the 6,000,000 children in the elementary schools of 
England and Wales: 

About 2,400,000 have unclean heads (40 per cent). 

About 1,800,000 have defective teeth (20 per cent to 
40 per cent). 

About 600,000 have defective vision (10 per-cent). Ac- 
cording to one report, about 4 per cent of these children 
already have spectacles, leaving 24,000 pairs still to be 
provided. : 

About 24,000 children suffer from defective hearing (3 
per cent to 5 per cent). 

About 120,000 children suffer from otorrhoea (1 per 
cent to 3 per cent). 

— 480,000 children suffer from adenoids (8 per 
cent). 

aes 60,000 children suffer from tuberculosis (1 per 
cent). 

—— 60,000 children suffer from ringworm (1 per 
cent). 

About 75,000 children suffer from heart disease (14 per 
cent to 2 per cent). 

_Even setting aside the illness that the ignorant may 
' still regard as inevitable, these figures reveal in a manner 
not - be disregarded two facts that have long been sus- 
pected: 

_First, there is a terrible amount of inefficiency that 
might have been prevented by early care, cleanliness, and 
an elementary knowledge of the laws of health. Sooner 
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or later we shall have to link on a system of infant care 
to meet this difficulty. At present isolated “Schools for 
Mothers” and infant mortality work under local author- 
ities are very effective where they exist, but it seems prac- 
tical that there should be one examining and recording 
authority for children. 

Secondly, considerably more than one-third of the 
present generation of school children stand in greater or 
less degree in need of treatment.—Western Tteacher. 


CRITICISE YOUR OWN TEACHING. 


(Here are some points of criticism on the work of 
several teachers. The memoranda is taken from the note- 
book of a superintendent of schools. How many of the 
defects noted do you feel apply to your work?) 

You do not secure the attention. 

Lack of system; telling instead of teaching; animation 
wanting. 

Several words badly pronounced; some bad grammar, 
too; Fourth reader class not up to the standard. 

You fail to detect errors; lack of system; too much 
bustling about; solid industry wanting; you are nervous; 
have not a grip on your school. 

You lack in tact, arouse enmity by caustic remarks; 
you do not carry your school with you; you pull one way 
and they the other. Harmony is wanting. 

Life is wanting; no energy; school unattractive to the 
pupils; they do everything with compulsion; too glad to 
get out; four seen to yawn at once. Ventilation poor. 

Lack of orderly procedure. Come to classes with a 
rush instead of a march; you do not feel your authority; 
need drilling. 

Diffidence too great; inapt in manner; unhandy in your 
procedure; seem doubtful of what to do and how to do. 

Satisfied with hearing the words recited glibly; don’t 
awaken thought; work on the surface; order lacking. 

Depend too much on textbooks; waste time over 
trifles; talk too much; lack interest. Question badly. 

Poor order; want of interest; pupils sprawling over 
desks; seem sleepy; floors dirty. 

Poor positions in class; mumbling instead of reading; 
too much stumbling; evidently no comprehension. 

Poor figures; lines rough and scrawly; poor writing; 
mechanical work poor; going out and in, in poor style. 

Pronounciation faulty (height, «adept, consequence); 
bad enunciation; mumbling; stumbling, etc.; don’t under- 
stand meaning of what they read; too mechanical. 

Music poor and harsh; lack of culture; manners rude; 
nose picking; staring; hands not clean; spit on slates. 

Let one do all the reciting. Third class very back- 
ward; need special drill and attention; not studious. 


NEW PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER OCCASIONS. 


1.—There Was No Room in the Inn.—Christmas play 
of purely religious character for girls and boys from 8 
to 16 years of age (or girls only). Nine principal and an 
unlimited number subordinate characters. Price 30 cts. 

2.—“Young King Cole.”—A humorous play, solely for 
boys under 13 years. Thirty principal and unlimited num- 
ber subordinate characters. Price 40 cts. 

3.—“Nancy.”—A humorous play for nine large girls. 
(One colored character.) Price 30 cts. 

4.—“Frolic of the Bees and Butterflies.”.—For any num- 
ber, not fewer than seventeen, girls under 12 years. Very 
little boys may take part of bees. Price 30 cts. 

5.—“One of His Little Ones.”—For girls from 6 to 
16 years. Fifteen principal, any number subordinate char- 
acters. Price 30 cts. 

6.—“Happy Days.”—For large number of children from 
6 to 16 years. Distinct parts for girls and boys. Price 
30 cts. 

Address “Clementia,” 

St. Patrick’s Academy, 2303 Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Teacher was telling her class little stories in natural 
history, and she asked if anyone could tell her what a 
groundhog was. Up went a little hand, waving frantically. 

“Well, Carl, you may tell us what a groundhog is.” 

“Please, ma’am, it’s sausage.” 
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Woman Honored By Pope. 


The Papal decoration recently con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Walsh, of Brook- 
lyn, is second only to that of the 
Golden Rose, which is restricted to 
women of reighing royal families, and 
is rarely granted even to them. The 
insignia consists of a Jerusalem cross 
and shield, the upright and trans- 
verse pieces of which are of equal 
length. In each of the four angles 
are smaller crosses of similar form. 
The whole is of gold enameled in 
the finest style of Italian art and 
studded with brilliants. 

The distinction is conferred by the 
Pope upon Catholic women for ex- 
traordinary service to the Church. 
Mrs. Walsh is the founder of the 
Henry McCaddin, Jr., fund for the 
education of young men for the 
priesthood. This fund has increased 
materially since its establishment, and 
students of all rites—Latins, Greeks, 
Armenians, Maronites, Syrians, Chal- 
deans, and Copts, distributed in sem- 
inaries all over the world, in Europe, 
Asia and America—are on the roll 
of the fund. 


Catholic Extension’s Big Receipts. 


The board of governors of The 
Catholic Church Extension Society of 
the United States of America held 
their annual meeting this month in 
Chicago, at which about thirty of the 
members were present. The presi- 
dent’s report rendered this year shows 


that the financial receipts amount to 
over $300,000, or about one-half of 
the total receipts of the entire first 
five years of the society’s existence. 

Dr. Kelley stated that in the .six 
years of the society’s work a total 
of five hundred and thirty-seven little 
chapels had been built through the 
efforts of the society, or an average 
of about two a week. 


Aside from this, and not included 
in the financial report at all, owing 
to the nature of the donations, ap- 
proximately $63,000 worth of Church 
goods, both old and new, has been 
distributed in six years to needy 
places. 


Another noteworthy fact which 
was reported in the board was the 
offer and acceptance of another 
chapel car; but at the request of the 
donor his name was withheld. When 
considering the great amount of good 
accomplished by “St. Anthony” 
Chapel car, the prospect of two 
chapel cars working, one in the West 
and the other in the South, is looked 
forward to with much pleasure and 
anticipation. 

The first six months that four hun- 
dred and sixty-three persons received 
the sacraments in out-of-the-way 
places; twenty-seven converts were 
received into the Church; twenty-five 
children of churchless localities made 
their first confession; several were 
baptized and ten new chapels were 
built, the impetus for which was sup- 
plied by the visit of the car. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 


Is 
SANITARY 
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Spain Not a Decadent Nation. 


In the course of an interview given 
the press after his return from the 
Eucharistic congress in Madrid 
whither he went as the representative 
of Cardinal Gibbons, the Rev. M. J. 
Riordan, of Pikeville, Md., spoke as 
follows of conditions in Spain: 

“Spain, though in arrear of other 
nations, is not decadent or even 
dormant. The compulsory school 
law, which has been on the statute 
books since 1857, is being observed. 
Every village has its school and few 
children are unable to read and 
write. Newspapers and cheap liter- 
ature abound. In Madrid, whose pop- 
ulation is less than that of Baltimore, 
there are twelve daily newspapers 
and more tha na dozen weeklies, all 
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widely read and thriving. On Sunday 
the great Madrid library is crowded 
with readers. 


Catholic School Wins the Rhodes 
Scholarship. 


The Irish Christian Brothers of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, have achieved 
a notable success in the competitive 
examinations held each year in which 
the colleges and schools of all denom- 
inations take part. This year they 
have captured for the third time the 
Rhodes scholarship, value $4,500. The 
successful candidate is J. E. F. Fox, 
a stepson of Sir Edward Morris, P. 
Cc, K. C. M. G. premier of New- 
foundland. 

For the past ten years this college, 
in competition with the colleges of 
the Church of England, Methodist 
and Presbyterian, has carried off the 
lion’s share of the honors in the pub- 
lic examinations. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ Gift to the Blind. 


Cardinal Gibbons has made a gift 
to the Catholic blind of the United 
States in celebration of his recent dual 
jubilee. This is the second quarto 
volume of the Douay Bible. It con- 
tains the first 112 Psalms. The book, 


ORDER TO-DAY 


One Cent Eac 


Size 5%x8, 


ren, or 25 kittens, or $1 for the four sets. 
ures alike. 


inches. 


for three two-cent stamps. 
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* Free 
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like its predecessor, is being printed 
in embossed letters by the Xavier 
Publication Society for the 
Blind, at the Jesuit House, West 
181st street, New York. 

The Cardinal’s gift will be one of 
fourteen large quarto volumes of the 
Bible. The first volume has been pub- 
lished through the munificence of 
Archbishop Farley, who is the honor- 
ary president of the publication so- 
ciety. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ “Faith of Our 
Fathers” has been published for the 
blind for sixteen years. 


Blessed by the Holy Father. 


The movement started by the Sal- 
vatorian Fathers of St. Nazians, Wis., 
to have all the children in the United 
States receive holy communion on 
Sept. 20 for the Holy Father, was 
taken up in many parts of the country. 
Two large albums, containing the sig- 
natures of over 24,000 children who 
had offered up their communion on 
that date for the Pope, were sent to 
the Holy Father, who thereupon sent 
his apostolic blessing to all the chil- 
dren, their parents and teachers, ex- 
tending it also to those dear to them. 
The Salvatorian Fathers are in re- 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Postpaid for 25 or more. 
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No two pict- 
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Loar 


ceipt of a communication from Msgr. 
Bisleti, major domo of the Vatican, 
soon to be made a cardinal, in which 
he spoke of the Holy Father’s delight 
in receiving the albums and in hear- 
ing of the loving intention of the 
children. 


Schools of Newark. 


The report of Rev. John A. Dillon, 
superintendent of parish schools of 
the Diocese of Newark, N. J., shows 
that during the year 1910-1911, the 
number of schools was 116. The num- 
ber of boys registered in the begin- 
ning of the year was 25, 576; the num- 
ber of girls, 26,698, making a total 
of 52,274 pupils in the beginning of 
the year. 

The number of boys in attendance 
at the end of the year was 25,400; the 
number of girls, 26,347, making the 
total in attendance at the close of 
the year 51,747. The number of teach- 
ers was 999, 

One new school was established 
and opened to pupils in September, 
1910, namely, St. Virgilius’ School in 
Morris Plains. Eleven new and mod- 
ern school buildings have recently 
been constructed. Two new school 
buildings are in course of erection. 
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This is the School for You 


UR diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State 
O Normal Schools and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, 


painstaking, efficient service. 


Teachers in Catholic schools do not desire 


such credits, but we ask you to note their significance; they are a positive guar- 
antee that our work is recognized as being on a par with the instrution given 
in first-class residence schools. You cannot afford to study with a school whose 
standard is below that of THE INTERSTATE. 

This is the teacher’s correspondence school; your interests are our personal 


interests. 


We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary Methods and 


Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, devoted 
solely to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
Scores of members of various Sisterhoods are studying our Academic branches, 
and we are giving them service which exactly meets their needs. 


Write to-day for information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


627-629 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Art at Notre Dame. 


A new art gallery has been opened 
at the university. Some of the por- 
traits are the work of Gregori, an 
Italian artist, who spent eighteen 
years at Notre Dame. The Church of 
the Sacred Heart contains the finest 
fresco work of any church in the 
Nnited States. But Gregori’s master- 
piece is his “Nativity,” which is in 
the gallery at Notre Dame. The 
picture is seen by every visitor to the 
university. The old masters who are 


ONLY $36.00 intustes Tor 


represented in the gallary are: Van 
Dyke, Rembrandt, Raphael, Murillo, 
Rubens, Ruysdael, Bourguereau, Carlo 
Colci, and Ittenbach. The modern 
artists are represented by T. Dart 
Walker and Mealy. Mr. Healy’s por- 
trait of Cardinal Vaughan does jus- 
tice to one of the handsomest men of 
England. An “Ecco Homo” on ivory, 
which was presented to Father Sorin 
by Godberts of Paris, was valued by 
them at 10,000 francs. Van Dyke’s 
“Crucifixion” is also one of the treas- 
ures in the gallery. 
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Mrs. Knott’s Generous Bequests, 


Gen. A. Leo Knott, to whom his 
wife, the late Mrs. Regina M. Knott, 
bequeathed all her property, has filed 
in the Orphans’ Court at Baltimore, a 
letter from her containing instruc. 
tions as to the payment of a large 
number of legacies upon his death, 
Although not part of his wife’s will, 
Gen. Knott considered it better to file 
the paper with the court as a matter 
of precaution. 


The letter is dated July 12, 1909, 
with an addition dated August 238 last, 
It contains the following bequests: 

Associate professors of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, located on North Paca 
street, Baltimore, $6,000 for the edu- 
cation of priests; Mount de Sales 
Academy, Catonsville, Baltimore 
county, toward establishing a scholar. 
ship, $2,000; St. Vinvent’s Orphan 
Asylum for Boys, Baltimore, $3,000; 
Loyola College, $2,000; South Balti- 
more Day Nursery, $2,000! Mission 
Helpers, for the benefit of the Deaf 
Mute School, $600; St. Elizabeth’s 
Home for Colored Children, St. Paul 
street, $1,000; St. Vincent’s Infant 
Asylum, Division street, $200. 

These, and other legacies to rela- 
tives and friends, are not to be paid 
until after the death of her husband, 


Martin I. J. Griffin, widely known 
as an old time Catholic editor and for 
many years past secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical society, 
was stricken with paralysis on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 8, at his home . Phila- 
delphia, and died on Friday, Nov. 10, 
aged 69. 


“Griffin’s Journal’ ’ was for many 
years a free lance in Catholic journal- 
ism—always spicy and stimulating. In 
later years, Mr. Griffin devoted his at- 
tention exclusively to Catholic Amer- 
ican History, and leaves behind him 

several published volumes, which are 

monuments to his erudition and ac- 
curacy. One of Mr. Griffin’s sons is 
a priest in the St. Paul archdiocese. 


Justin McCarthy, the famous 
Irish statesman, historian and novel- 
ist, rounded out eighty-one years ofa 
useful life on Nov. 21. Mr. McCarthy, 
who has long been regarded as one of 
the foremost living men of letters, 
was born in Cork in 1830, and at an 
early age began his career as 4 fe- 
porter in the gallery of the House of 
Commons. The work by which he 
will be longest remembered is his 
“History of Our Own Times.” Mr. 
McCarthy is in good health and con- 
tinues actively at work. 


Last month there was a big Holy 
Name rally and parade in Philadel- 
phia, with more than 30,000 men in 
line. They marched through the va 
rious streets, watched by a reverent 
throng, and disbanded in _ Logaf 
Square, where from the Cathedral 
steps Archbishop Prendergast gave 
Benediction. The services were most 
beautiful and impressive. 
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wducational 


Directory 


Some institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL 


AND PIO NONO COLLEGE 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Department offers a 
complete course in all branches neces- 
sary to fit its graduates for positions 
of teachers and organists. 


The Music Course is intended for 
students wishing to prepare them- 
selves exclusively for the office of 
organist and choir-director. 


The Commercial Course iscomplete 
in all its details, including instruction 
in Phonography and Typewriting. 


For catalogue and further information 
address THE RECTOR, 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and h school. Courses to- 

er with Conservatory of Music and Art 
tudio. The Bock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


St. John’s University 


Collegeville, Minn. 


ee ee er 
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LARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 
boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted bv Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
ofthe Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum, For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 

HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION. 
Salaries raised by Home Study. 
Teachers prepared for county and state 
examinations. Why not take some 
Studies while teaching? Positions se- 
cured for our graduates. Why not 
take our Normal, Teachers’ Profes- 
sional, Grammar School, High School, 
College Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Civil Service, Engineer- 
ing, Language, or Drawing Course by 
correspondence while employed at 
your regular work? Matriculation 
fee, $5. Tuition free to first repre- 
sentatives from each postoffica. .Sam- 
ple lessons sent on request. Full in- 
formation for the asking. For Free 
Tuition Scholarship, apply to Dept. A, 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


St. Joseph’s 
Technical School 


Techny, Illinois 


A Boarding School for 
Catholic Boys 


Under the Direction of the Society of the 
Divine Word. 


Easily accessible from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Situated 10 miles north 
of Chicago (city limits), on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. 


Beautiful and healthful location — 
Modern, well equipped fire-proof 
buildings—Cheerful study and recita- 
tion rooms—Clean and well ventilat- 
ed dormitorics— Over five acres of 
campus and outdoor gymnasium at 
the disposal of the students. 


PREPARATORY COMMERCIAL 
and HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Technical Course, exclusively for boys 
desiring to learn Trades. 


TUITION VERY REASONABLE 


Write for Prospectus No. 16 


Holy Rosary Academy, 








Learn to Compose 


and 


Arrange Music 


Taught by MAIL, successfully, 
practically, rapidly. Send a 2-cent 
stamp for trial lesson. Three trial 
lessons free. If not then con- 
vinced you’ll succeed, you owe me 
nothing. You must know the rudi- 
ments of music and mean busi- 
ness, otherwise, don’t write. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Of my own free will, and through 
a motive of gratitude, I unhesitatingly 
endorse the course in Harm ony and 
Composition of the Wilcox School of 
Composition, and taught by Prof. 
C. W. Wilcox, A. M. 

I have never yet found in any of 
the modern authors on Harmony 
(and I’ve studied them all) anything 
like the method and order displayed 
in the “‘Wilcox Course;’’ and certain 
it js, that I’ve never derived from 
them a tithe of the benefit that the 
“Wilcox Course” has given me. 
REV. NICHOLAS WARD,C. P., 

St. Ann’s Monastery, 
SCRANTON, Pa. 


Wilcox School of Composition 
M. B. SQUIRE, Sec’y. 
P. 0. Box 1058X—Gen’! Postoffice 
NEW YORK CITY 


Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School For 

Young Ladies, 


The Academy main- 
tains seven fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department of Art; 
A Department of 
Economy. 


For Catalogue apply 
to 
DIRECTRESS 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH “esi 


(One hour from New York City) 


New Jersey 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLEQE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S. 
OF PEDACOOY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 
music — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 

ACAOEMY — A High Course of four years. 
mar and Primary departments separate. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary 


8@ If your institution offers special or advanced courses of any kind, 


you will do well to announce same in this department. 
rates to the Manager of The Journal. 


Write for space 
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$500,000 for High School. 


It is planned to build a Central 
Catholic High school in New York to 
serve as the culmination of the paro- 
chial educational system, which now 
consists of 155 schoofs and 125,000 
students. The location is under con- 
sideration, and it is said that it will 
be well downtown. It will cost not 
less than $500,000. 


Educational Association. 


Arrangements are already under 
way for the next meeting of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association, which 
will be held in Pittsburg next June, 
immediately following the close of the 
schools. Many of the papers to be 
presented have been outlined and pre- 
pared, and all indications point to a 
fruitful and satisfactory meeting. 


AND 
ADGES 


For College, School, Society or Lodge, : A+ 


mo CLASS PINS | 


Descriptive catalog with attractive pri 


one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10> each; $1.00u 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 766 


mailed free upon request. Either style , N H S 
pins here {llustrated with any three letters and ficu 
» NON \9 


ROCHESTER, tle Ye 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


| 


i 
|| 


| 
i 


MUSIC 
Should have & copy of GEO. L. SPAULDING’S 


‘NOTE-SPELLER 


CEO. L. TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 1911 


SPAULDING'S | 
NOTE-SPELLER | 
| 


This is a novel system of learning to read and write the 
notes in music, and is destined to revolutionize modern 
elementary methods. 

If you are learning to sing or to play the piano, organ, 
violin, cornet, clarinet, flute, trombone, or ANY other musical 
instrument, the “*Note-Speller’’ will teach you to read the notes 
accurately in a small fraction of the time heretofore consumed, 
without in the least interfering with your present routine of 
OF practice. 

LEARNING TO READ MUSIC The “‘Note-Speller” will prove a most valuable adjunct to 
every course of musicalinstruction, being,in fact, indispensable 
in the modern studio, class-room and kindergarten. 

In ONE MONTH, students of the **Note-Speller’”’ will have 
leaped a YEAR ahead in their studies. 


50c—REGULAR PRICE-—500 
To Readers of this Ad. One Copy to a Person 


SPECIAL ICE 
sone 2DC C84i 2 e 25c.... 


AN ORIGINAL METHOD 


M. WITMARK & SONS """" New Youn” 


The attention of teaching orders is called to our 


Lyons’ Calculation Lessons 





These lessons come in pad form and are designed to make 
the processes of arithmetic automatic, beginning in the fourth or 
fifth grade. 

There is a real economy in this, and prominent educators 
throughout the country are vastly impressed with the possibilities 
of these courses. Give the child automatic facility at an early 
stage—give him accuracy and speed in his processes—then all his 
arithmetic from that time will be done better, more quickly. Itisa 
real economy. 

Three pads are published. Pad No. I is for fourth or fifth 
grade. Pad No. II for fifth or sixth grade. Pad No. Ill is for 
sixth or seventh grade. All of them are so arranged that no pre- 
vious preparation is required of either student or teacher, and by 
a unique marking device the teacher is saved practically all of the 
labor of checking papers. 


Every Parochial School in the United States should use Lyons’ Cal- 
culation Lessons. May we hear from you concerning them? 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
623S.Wabash Ave 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 


WE WANT YOU 


To have our new catalog of the 
Best School Entertaiments {or 
reference during the newschool year. 
We think it is the most complete and 
best arranged Entertainment Catalog 
ever put out. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


CYNE) 


We Can Save You Money. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOKS 


and School Supplies can be pur- 
chased from us at reduced prices. 
We have a limited number of 
second-hand books of all titles 
which are used in Catholic 
schools. Our latest catalogue 
which is beautifully illustrated is 
at your request. 


KEYSTONE BOOK CoO., 
59-67 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHE ~~) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sadlier & Co., publishers of 
Catholic text books wish to 
announce a COMPLETE and 
THOROUGH revision of the 
following books: 


Sadlier’s United States History. 
Sadlier’s No. 1 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 2 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 3 Geography. 

The Histories have been 
brought down to cover the 
Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions 

We will gladly send samples 
and quote special prices for in- 


troduction and exchange.—Ad- 
dress the 


Western Representatives of 
Sadlier & Co. 
KEYSTONE BOOK CO 
59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“The authorities of Notre Dame 
university, at the beginning of the, 
present school year, placed a ban on 
cigarette smoking. Recently, three 
students were expelled from the insti- 
tute for violating the order. Some 
time ago these three students were 
found smoking and warned that a sec- 
ond offense would result in expulsion. 
When they were found guilty of an- 
other infraction their dismissal was 
ord: red. 


On December 25, this year, the 
Catholic people of Germany will com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth 
of one of the greatest and noblest 
sons of that land, William Emmanuel 
Baron von Ketteler, bishop of May- 
ence for twenty-seven years. He was 
a leader among his fellow religionists 
in the dark days of the Kulturkampf. 


In Santa Fe, N. M., a situation ex- 
ists which emphasizes the Catholics’ 
claim of unjust distribution of school 
taxes. A few years ago the city built 
a fine brick schoolhouse, in a certain 
ward, and employed several teachers 
to conduct it. Shortly afterwards the 
rector of the cathedral erected a two- 
story parochial school, to which Cath- 
olics sent their children so generally 
that the public schoolhouse referred 
to has been closed for lack of pupils. 
This does not mean that there are no 
public schools in Santa Fe, but that 
one building has been closed on ac- 
count of the parish school, which 
opened early last month with 407 
children. This speaks volumes for the 
faith in historic old Santa Fe. 


Christian Brothers Jubilee. 


The golden jubilee of St. Patrick’s 
Commercial Academy, Chicago, IIL, 
was celebrated with a largely attended 
alumni banquet at the La Salle Hotel, 
on November 21. Graybeards whose 
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school days were back in the early 
sixties mingled with with beardless 
youths who had only just left school; 
clergymen and lawyers, physicians 
and politicians—and those who were 
just plain citizens—all were for the 
occasion old students of St. Patrick’s 
School. Speech, song and story punc- 
tuated the courses and elicited rounds 
of applause. One of the most appro- 
priate speeches of the occasion was 
that delivered by Rev. Brother Adju- 
tor, the founder and first president of 
the great De La Salle Institute in Chi- 


(Continued on page 291) 


SCHOOL DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS and CHAIRS 


Real Slate Blackboards, 
Globes, Maps and all 
necessary supplies 
for schools. 


Church and School Bells. 


CHURCH PEWS 
FOLDING CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Altars and everything in the 
Church Furniture line. 


School and Church Furniture Co. 


7 | BOHNE & McLAUGHLIN CO. 


Wether Adjutor 


Progressive Drawing Books 


The simplest and best graded of all the modern Draw- 
Well adapted to the needs of cities and towns 
where the grade teachers have general supervision only, 
instead of the supervision of a trained specialist. 
Eight books in the series. 


ing Books. 


ful color plates. 


Books I to III 


Books IV, V, VI, VII and VIII 


a, ae a. 
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The most widely used box of water colors in the 


United States. 


1 cake Ultramarine 


1 cake Carmine 


1 cake Mineral Yellow 


1 cake Black 


1 Prang No. 7 Brush 
Black enameled box, brush and 4 cakes of 


colors. Price 


market. 


: school use. 
Beauti- 


black. 
15c each 


20c each 


Price, per box................ 
Price, per dozen boxes 


34Barclay St. NEW YORK CITY 


“Crayonex” 


We offer ‘‘Crayonex’’ 
5-cent package of colored crayons ever put on the 
The colors have been specially selected for 
Each crayon is wrapped in heavy paper, 
and the set of eight crayons is put up in an artistic box. 
The box contains the six standard colors, brown and 


as the most satisfactory 


Industrial Art Materials 


Prang Oil Dyes 
Prang ‘‘Ruco’’ Printing Blocks 


Prang Blotting Papers 


Prang Tinted Construction Papers 


Prang Drawing Papers 
Prang Stencil Brushes 


Prang Stencil and Wood Block Knife 


Prang ‘‘Stixit’’, a combination paste glue 
Prang Bookbinders’ Crash 


Prang Arts and Crafts Tapes 


Samples of these new industrial Art Materials sent to Supervisors and Superintendents on request. 
Send for New Illustvated ‘‘ Art Catalogue” and for Announcement of Non- Resident Courses in Art Instruction. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
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Nuns ejected from a Portuguese 
possession in Asia have been invited 
to settle in Hong Kong by the Brit- 
ish authorities. Many members of 
Catholic religious orders exiled from 
France and Portugal have already 
sought refuge in Great Britain and 
in the United States. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Jesus Teach Me 
To Pray 


A Prayerbook of Simple Prayers 
with 
18 Beautiful Illustrations 


CHILDREN, PARENTS, TEACHERS 
and CONVERTS will find this 
book a treasure. 


Bishop Allen of Mobile, writes, “It is an 
excellent prayerbook to put into the hands of 
everyone.” 

PRICES: 


Leather, 35c., Cloth, 25c., Paper, 10c. 


If sent by mail 5 cents extra. 


Mission Church Press 
St. Alphonsus Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


What 15 Cents Will Do. 
The little matter of 15 cents in stamps sent 


weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for 
the Nation, and now in its 16th year of in- 
creasing success. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but 
$1.00 a year and takes the place of $3.00 to 
$5.00 periodicals. If you want to keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at 
the least expense of time and money, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your 
home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 
wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
‘would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15 cents to show that you 
might like such a paper as this and we will 
send you the Pathfinder on probation 13 
‘weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but 
‘we are glad to invest in NEW FRIENDS. 


Address 
‘THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
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Sister St. John Chrysostom of the 
Sisters or Good Shepherd, Chicago, 
died the past month, just as prepara- 
tions were being made for her golden 
jubilee. She was ninety-four years of 
age. She joined the order of the Sis- 
ters of the Good Shepherd fifty years 
ago and began study for the order 
fifty-three years ago. She was much 
beloved at the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd. 


Lake George, in New York State, 
one of the most beautiful lakes in 
this country, was, as all our young 
readers should know, discovered by 
Father Isaac Jogues.. A memorial to 
Father Jogues is to be erected where 
the brave missionary priest first saw 
the waters of Lake George, or, as he 
named it, Lac du St. Sacrament, which 

“Lake of the Blessed Sacra- 


The painting, “Madonna delle Stel- 
la,” by Fra Angelico, has been stolen 
from the Monastery of San Marco, 
Italy, which has been transformed 
into a museum. The painting was one 
of the most valuable in the monastery. 


Patended 


The only self-cleaning 
fountain. 


The only tountain that 
will pass the ink test. 
With or without Por- 
celain tops. 

With or without Re- 
ceptors 

Non squirting. 

Write for prices and 
catalogs. 


Catholic School Journal 


Sextet A 
WRITING FLUID POWDER™ 
This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 


‘““JUSTRITE’”’ BLACK INK Pow. 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi. 
nary letter writing or common schoo] 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE oR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Wil! not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporates 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Twentieth 


Century 
Bubbling 


Fountains 


This bubbling stream 
is not fora bird’s 
mouth but for a 
human being’s. 

We make them to fit 
all conditions at rea- 
sonable prices. Me- 
chanically built for 
hard usage. Reversi- 
ble at will. 


Patended 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 489) 
cago and for over ten years director 
of St. Patrick’s School. His topic was 
“The Brothers Boys.” ne ‘ 
From a little frame building in a 


Sidither Hadinin 


Catholic 


strictly residence. district fifty years 
ago, St. Patrick’s Academy is now 
found to be a large four-story brick 
structure, surrounded with business 
houses, but still drawing a large quota 
of students from all ends of the city 
because of the high standard of its 
work. In one classroom there are 
students representing nineteen differ- 
ent parishes. 

St. Patrick’s was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1861, with Brother Candidian as 
director. Brother Candidian died 
only a few years ago at Ammandale, 
Md., the motherhouse of the Chris- 
tian Brothers of the Baltimore dis- 
trict. His successors in the govern- 
ment of the school were: Brother 
Jucondian, for a few months in 1868; 
Brother William, 1868-1871; then 
Brothers Leander and Hilary; Broth- 
ers Tunb and Marcellian; Brother 
Adjutor, 1879- to about 1890; Brother 
Baldwin, 1890-1900, John Joseph and 
Luke. The director ‘at present is 
Brother Hilary. 


There is no excuse for schools not 
being well supplied with graded class- 
ics for supplementary reading, when 
excellent little books especially pre- 
pared for this purpose may be had for 
5 cents each. The Paine Publishing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, will send free a 
complete list of classics for the grades. 
When you order from they they 
agree to refund payment if the books 
are not satisfactory. 


Teachers who have used arithmetic 
leaflets are strong in their praise. If 
you are not familiar with the real 


MERIT WINS 


Among the schools which have recently recognized 
the superiority of Barnes’ Brief or Practical Course in 


SHORTHAND 


as evidenced by adoptions, are: 


Norfolk, Va,, High School 

Lynn, Mass., High School 

St. John’s School, Burlington, la. 
St. Joseph’s School, Kentland, Ind, 
Convent of Mercy, Charlotte, N.C. 
Loretto Academy, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Springfield, Mo., High School 

Rock Isiand, II1., High School 

St. Joseph’s School, Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Prescoft, Ariz. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth,Kan. 
St. Agnes Academy, Ardmore, Okla. 


Sacred Heart School, Coshocton, 0. Cath. High School, Hartford City, Ind 
‘I consider the Brief Course a most desirable text. 
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helpfulness of these modern class- 
room aids drop a postal to The Brit- 
ton Ptg. Co., 812 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for free samples and de- 
scriptive matter. 


Henry Francis Bowers, founder and 
first president of the A. P. A., is dead 
at Clinton, Ia., aged seventy-four. 

Bowers was born in Baltimore, Md., 
August 12, 1837, and was educated at 
home. He removed to Iowa as a 
young man and liver there until his 


Of every description. Our list em- 
braces all that is NEW and NOVEL, 
UNIQUE and UNUSUAL. Besides Stand- 
ard Recitations, Dialogs, Plays, etc. 
SEND POR FREE CATALOG. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


“CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO.” 

“The American Catholic Who’s 
Who” is a biographical dictionary, 
containing brief sketches of the lives 
of 2500 of the most prominent Catho- 
lics in the United States. It is com- 
piled by Miss Georgiana Pell Curtis, 
editor of “Some Roads to Rome in 
America.” Being a work of reference 
its value is permanent. It will make 
an especially suitable and helpful ad- 
dition to the libraries of clergy, teach- 
ers and educational institutions. Price, 
cloth bound, $2. B. Herder, Publish- 
er, 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Before You Decide 


on the Histories you 
will use next year, 
do not fail to exam- 
ine the new, revised 
and enlargéd 


editions of 


Our students have made wonderful progress, far sur- 
passing previous years with other texts.’’ 
SISTER TERESA AGATHA, St. Jos. Convent,Troy,N.Y. 

SPECIAL OFFER: A paper-bound copy will be 
sent free of charge to any shorthand teacher who de-— 
sires to know more about this exceptional text-book. 
State whether the Ben Pitman or the Graham edition 
is desired. 

Barnes’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS teach expert 
touch typewriting —accurate and speedy. Instructors 
in $1.50, $1.00, and 50c additions, adapted to various 
machines, including late models. Special examination 
rates to teachers. 

‘‘From the very beginning to the end of the In- 
structor you have covered each step thoroly and in 
such a manner that it makes the work interesting and 
easy to learn. I am highly gratified with the results.’’ 

L. L. HAMMOND, Altoona, Pa., High School. 

‘‘We are very much pleased with the Instructor. 
It supplies a long-felt want.’’ 

SISTERS OF CHARITY, Detroit, Mich. 


THE ARTHUR J. B a r n e Ss PUBLISHING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
2201 Locust Street 


Dr. C. H. MCCARTHY 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
AND 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Both Revisions by 
Pror. C. H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Catholic University 


Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone Engravings 


JOHN MURPHY CoO. 


Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 
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death. He was admitted to the bar 
there in 1870, and in 1887 founded the 
American Protective Association, 
commonly called the A. P. A. Bow- 
ers was the supreme president of the 


NOW READY 


MANUAL OF 
LATIN PHONOGRAPHY 


Being Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Adapted to the Latin Language 
a 


REV. W. TATLOCK, S.J. 


THE author of this work is a Jesuit 
lecturer at Rome, and has used his 
adaptation of Sir Isaac Pitman’s Pho- 
nography to the Latin language with 
much success in scholastic work there 
where it has met with the cordial ap 
proval of the Rector of the Gregorian 
University. 

@ The work contains complete rules 
for the mastery of the system and a 
large amount of illustrative and 
reading matter in engraved shorthand 
characters. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.00 
Specimen pages on request 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St. New York 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


organization for six years and was 
elected again in 1898, and held the 
moribund honor until his death. 


Ireland has long been divided into 
four archdioceses—Armagh, Cashel, 
Dublin and Tuam; Scotland into two, 
Edinburgh and Scotland. But up to 
1911, England and Wales have formed 
but a single archdiocese, that of West- 
mnster (London). 

In giving England a new cardinal, 
Rome, at the same time, gave it two 
new archbishops. North England is 
now the archdiocese of Liverpool, 
southeast England the archdiocese of 
Westminster, and southwest England 
(and Wales) is the archdiocese of 
Birmingham. 


“The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in Art.” 


For every Catholic school. 

“May your beautiful work be an in- 
spiration to many a_ soul.”—Arch- 
bishop Keane. 

“An excellent means of advancing 
devotion to Our Holy Mother. Asa 
Christmas gift * * * I could not 
suggest anything more appropriate.” 
—Bishop McGolrick. 

“TI consider it educationally so val- 
uable that I want two more copies.” 
—Sister M. Aquinata, Superior, Acad- 
emy of Iur Lody, Chicago. 

For a free descriptive pamphlet ad- 
dress the published, WILLIAM F. 
BUTLER, 133 Second Street, Dept. 
C 2, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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On the anniversary of the death of 
Cadet Eugene Alexis Byrne of West 
Point (he was killed last year in a 
football match) seventy-six gray uni 
formed students—the very flower of 
America’s young manhood—filed out 
of their places in church and lined th: 
Communion rail. Every member of 
the Catholic squad in the cadt corps at 
th National Military Academy was 
there, except a few unavoidably ab 
sent on guard duty. 


The Lucy Slower Technical High 
School has been established in Chi 
cago. It is for those girls who wan: 
to learn how to care for a home. The) 
will be taught cooking, the manage- 
ment of family expenses, household 
decoration, dressmaking, millinery 
and other domestic crafts. When 
they graduate they will have some 
useful knowledge. 


Perhaps nowhere in the country 
could the unique record of St. Vin- 
cent’s parish at Elkhart, Ind., find a 
counterpart. At the recent service 
of the Forty Hours’ devotion in St 
Vincent’s church, confessions were 
heard in eleven languages—English, 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, Pol- 
ish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Croatian, 
Kreiner and Slavonian. Elkhart has 
a most cosmopolitan population. Rey. 
F, J. Jansen, the pastor, was assisted 
by priests from South Bend, Mish- 
awaka, Goshen and Whiting. 


James J. Ryan of Philadelphia, 


The Fox Typewriter 
For 20 Cents a Day! 


THE FOX—‘‘THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER’’—FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent on FREE | 
TRIAL to anyone — anywhere — at my expense—to be 
returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 
purchased you can pay mea little down after trial and 
the balance at a rate of 20 cents a day —no payments 


on Sundays and Holidays. 

The Fox is visible—you donot have to look beneath a lot of mov- 
ing typebars to see what is written! It has a Back Space Key, 
Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and 

Removable Spools, Interchangeable 
Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, 
Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line 
Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. 
Its Speed is fast enough forthe speediest | 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. 
Extremely Durable, almost Noiseless. 
Will You Do this Now? !| want you 
ee 
the attached coupon and give me a 
chance to ‘show you’’—at my expense— 
what Ihave. Remember, I belong to not 
trust—no combination—and no one tells 
me at what price I must sell nor on what 
terms I must sell. 


Try It At My Expense! 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS _ ——_—-_—___— 


2 West 45th Street i | ae NEW YORK W. R. FOX, President Fox Typwriter Co., 
| 5106-5306 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” Please send me a copy of your catalog 


and write me full particulars concerning your 
Used in the following and hundreds of other Leading Institutes: 20 cents a day”’ payment plan on the New 
Manhattan College (R. C.) New York Fox Visible Typewriter. It is distinctly 
De LaSalle Institute, New York understood that the signing of this coupon 
Grace Institute, New York does not in any way obligate me to purchase, 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. and that no typewriter is to be sent me 
St. Leonard s Academy. Brooklyn, N. Y. unless I decide later to order one on free trial. 
Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I. 
St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, O. 


for the 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the Speed Contest held at Buffalo, N Y., August 29 
and 30, 1911, under the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association both awards were won by writers 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 


ADAMS’ TROPHY 
Average of Accuracy 


First—Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman) 99.5% 
Second—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 99.3% 


SHORTHAND WRITERS’ CUP 


First—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 
Second—Mr. W. B. Bottome (Pitmanic) 


96.8% 
95.5% 

It is worthy of note that this was Mr. Behrin’s first ap- 
pearance in a speed contest. Many of his competitors—22 
in all—were veterans and former champions of such contests. 


The above results established the unquestionably 
superiority of the Isaac Putman System 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers and a copy of ‘‘What They Say’’. 


WR Fax. Pres. Fox Typewriter ( 
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walked into the archepiscopal resj- 
dence on Charles Street, Baltimore, 
last week, and placed in Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ hand $50,000 for the founding 
of a chair in the new Gibbons’ Mem- 
yrial hall of the Catholic University 
f America in Washington, D. C. 


Forty-three young girls from Ire- 
land arrived in San Antonio, Texas, 
recently, to enter upon the religious 
life in the Congergation of Sisters of 
harity of the Incarnate Word in that 
city. They were. accompanied from 
Ireland by Mother M. Alexis and Sis- 
ter M. Felix, of the Incarnate Word 
Convent, and by two sisters of the 
same community who met the party 
at New Orleans. 


From reports made since the first of 
the year to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, a great number of native Fil- 
ipinos have entered the priesthood in 
the past few years. The number of 
parochial schools has increased eight- 
fold since the American occupation. 


Mother St. Alban Charlot, superior 
of the exiled French Sisters of Pre- 
sentation at the Apostolic Mission 
House, Catholic University, was 
found dead in bed the past month. 
She was in her sixty-first year. Death 
was caused by heart trouble. 

Mother St. Alban was one of about 
150 members of the order who came 


to this country seven years ago, when 
various religious communities were 
exiled. Their mother house is at Col- 
legeville, Minn. 


The death of Professor John J. 
Montgomery of Santa Clara College 
is deplored as a severe loss to the 
world of science, for this modest, 
quiet, unassuming man was held by 
those competent to guage his abali- 
ties as among the really great lead- 
ers of the day in the field of scientific 
research along certain chosen lines. 
He was the father of the modern 
“flying machine” idea, which is be- 
ing gradually developed to the point 
of practicability. He was the inventor 
of the aeroplane, and the first to dem- 
onstrate its possibilities for aerial nav- 
igation. 


Rising out of the prairie like a 
mountain and dwarfing beneath its 
shadows the village that surrounds it, 
the new Church of St. Fidelis, Victo- 
ria, the largest church building in 
Kansas, has just been completed at a 
cost of $200,000. The building is of 
rock hauled from a quarry eight miles 
away. The Capuchin Fathers are in 
charge. Seven Sisters of St. Agnes 
have charge of the parochial school, 
which has a daily attendance of 330 
pupils. 


Among PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
Goodyear-Marshall 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 
Francisco. 


Step escapesare 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 


More people are 
killed and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Kentucky 


Commercial Texts 


Have long been recognized as 
among the best 


They are in use today in Hundreds of Catholic 
Schools and Colleges, and continue to give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


We make a Specialty of interesting Business 
Practice Sets fir the vounger class of students, and 
we carry a particularly attractive line of Special 
Courses For More Advanced Pupils. 

Our late texts in Spelling, Arithmetic and 
English are distinctly New-Idea Books, which can 
hardly fail to interest line teachers, 


We are always glad to give full information as to 
our various courses, or to submit samples Without 
Charge, to any teacher who wishes to examine them 
with a View to Adoption. 


Now is the time to consider New books for the 
Next School Year. Why not let us hear from you? 
Our latest illustrated Catalog on application. 


Address 


Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sanitary Steel 
Teacher’s Desk 
at lower cost 
than all wood. 


Adjustable 
Individual 
Comfortable 


RUTURE Indestructible 


Write for 


Catalogue. You cannot break 


: p it. It will hold any 
OLUMBIA -_, weight. 
SANTARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE 
RECITATION BENCH™S 
for less than the old sty'e 


Wright's Cli Government of the United States and | 


INDIANAPOLIS 


) Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schvols 
and is generally used in them. 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not comme 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


pep Sena for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
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Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIET 


Make Your Pastor or Chaplain a Useful Present 


DONT DELAY 


Easy measurement rules for Priest’s Cassocks 


With the understanding that if garment when 
received, FOR ANY REASON WHATEVER is not 
perfectly satisfactory, it may be returned within 5 
days from receipt, and if paid for, money will be 
promptly refunded, I hereby place my order for 


Breast Measure inches 
To be taken on the person. Take 
the breast measure over the 
VEST (not over the Cassock), 
fy measuring all around the 
® breast, right under the arms. 


No. 2 


copvricht Waist Measure inches 
To be taken on the _ person. 
Measure around the waist over 
the VEST (not over the Cas- 


sock). 
No. 3 


Waist Length in the Back 


inches 
To be taken on the old Cassock. 
Measure from the collar seam to 
the waist line. See Cassock Dia- 
gram A to B. 


No. 4 


Length of Skirt in Back 


To be taken on the old Cassock. 
See diagram B to 


No. 5 


Half Width of the Back 


Take it on the person or on the old Cassock. 
E. 


Diagram D to 
No. 6 


ORDER NOW 


CLOISTER CHORDS 


Full Cloth Bound. Retail Price 50 Cents 
By SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON 
Of Mount Mercy, Pittsburgh 


This book should find the ready appreciation and endorsement of 
all Churchmen and Educators. The author has an enviable reputatlon 
as a forceful, convincing, and alluring writer. 


It contains several essays which will prove more than ordinary 
helpful in the teaching of literature; among them may be mentioned 
(1) an elucidation of Wordsworth’s poem INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTAL- 
Ity; (2) of Browning's poem ABT VOGLER; (3) a description of WEsr- 
MINSTER ABBEY, giving names of eminent dead buried in the illus- 
trious resting-place ot England’s Choir Invisible, noting also those who 
have recognition there by window, statue, bust, medallion, or tablet 
inscription; aptly commenting, too, upon England’s eminent dead who 
have no recognition in Westminster Abbey. 


Three Art essays find place in the volume: (1) Madonnas, (2) 
Best Pictures for School Halls, (3) \rench School of Art. 


_ The Essays based on texts from the writings of Thomas a Kempis 
give to the work a peculiarly helpful and hopeful quality which will at 
once find favor with Religious Teachers. 


f OTHER BOOKS 


_ Special attention is called to:—Studies in Literature and Composi" 
tion, ._By W.H.Skinner. Revised by E.S. Fielden. Fourth Edition 
Eight illustrations. 264 pages. FKullcloth, gilt stamp. Price 80 cents: 


Lessons in Literature.—New and abridged edition. Printed from 
new plates. Cloth. Gilt stamp. 38 illustrations. 306 pages. Pric: 
75 cents. 

XXth Century Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, As You Like It. Edited by C. L. Hooper of the 
Northwestern Division High School, Chicago. Handsomely bound in 
fullcloth. Illustrated. Price 30 cents per volume. ‘This series is dis 
tinctly prepared for use of pupils in high schools and for preparatory 
work, not for advanced students, and the editing is not too philoso- 
phical. The text is expurgated only where essential for use in mixed 
classes. 


For full descriptive list and free sample copies 
address the publisher. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Length of Sleeve.......eeecessecceseeceeeseerere inches 
If you take it on the old Cassock, measure along the 
outside seam of sleeve. If taken on the person, measure 


RITCHIE’S First Steps in Latin 
Second Steps in Latin 


from E past the elbow F to G. 
DO NOT FAIL TO GIVE 
1. Your Weight 


2. Your Height 
3. Size of Roman Collar............ ee 
4 


Mention if you have Stooped Posture. 


IMPORTANT! The height, weight and size of 
Roman collar are very important items of informa- 


PRICE LIST OF CUSTOM CASSOCKS. Net 
Henrietta -$16.00 $14.40 
Henrietta eee -. 20.00 18.00 
Denp GRL°. ...csersee * < 19.80 
Drap d’Ete -00.. 21.60 
Drap d’Ete s 23.40 
Drap d’Ete J 25.20 
Drap ase a 28.80 
Drap d’Ete 30.60 
Crepe Cloth 34.20 
Mohair 16.20 
Mohair 18.00 
Mohair 19.80 
Serge 18.00 
Serge 19.80 
Serge 21.60 
Pongee Silk 21.60 
Henrietta 22.50 
Poplin Silk 49.50 

The above prices in first column are subject to a 
discount of 10 per cent if paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment, which reduces them as shown in 
second column marked “Net.” 

Cassocks exceeding 41 inches breast measure or 
65 inches in length cost $1.00 extra. Cassocks ex- 
a 48 inches breast measure cost $2.00 addi- 
tional. 
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Now Published in One and Two Volumes 


Edited by FREDERICKC. STAPLES, A.B. Instructor in 
Latin, The Fay School, Southborough, Mass. Crown 
8vo. 270 pages. 89 exercises. Latin-English and 
English-Latin vocabularies. Price $1.25. The same in 
two parts. First Steps, 60 cts. Second Steps 75 cts. 


One Endorsement from Many 


‘‘The one paramount fact with regard to these books 
is that the pupils know their forms. This is directly attrib- 
uted to the admirable plan in these books of clean-cut 
steps, sent home by abundant yet interesting repetition. 
These books are so simple that the boys grasp the idea of 
Latin, and maintain a keen interest. Indeed you may care 
to know that a beginner’s class is reading at sight, and as 
a dessert, as they call it, Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles.” 
S. C. FRANK HACKETT, Principal of Riverdale Country 
School, N. Y. 


LONGMANNS, GREEN, k C0., Publishers 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St., NEW YORK 


Boston: 120 Boylston St. 


Chicago: 323 E. 23rd St. 





COTRELL & LEONARD 
472-478 Broadway i dai 
ALBANY, N. Y. Supplementary {ree 
os S Leaflets 
Official makers of Aca- (graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
i er ees tae Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
} he Britto *rinting Co., Cleveland, O. 
| Atantic to the Pacthc. The Britton Prir - Co 1 an 
. . OXFORD CAPS, $1.00 and up Address School Dept. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIxTH Ave. (con. 48TH ST.) NEW YorK 


FR E N G H ROMANS CHOISIS. 26 


THE “‘Standard’’for quality, quan- Ce Titles, Paper 60 cts., cloth 
tity, variety, economy, and satisfac- B 0 0 KS 85 cts., per volume. 


tion can be had only of the makers CONTES CHOISIS. 24 


. . - : : Titles. Pez 5 cts., cloth 
of the large lines of Schooland Com- Publishers _ of ee 
the Bercy, Du-]40 cts. per volume, Mas- 


mercial Chalk, Wax, Solid and Dust- Croquet, San. terpieces, pure, by well- 
less Crayons of all kinds. methods for|known authors. Read ex- 


teachin gitensively by classes; notes 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. French andlin English. List on appli- 


other lan- 
Danvers, Mass. guages. cation, 


Extracts from letters from a few of our many satis ied customers: 


‘In the matter of ECONOMY they have 
no SUPERIOR.” 

“More SATISFACTORY than any we 
have ever purchased.”’ 

“Will fit any desk opening is a big 
advantage.”’ 

“Well pleased. Enclosed find additional 
order for 1,000.” 

“By far the BEST on the market.”’ 

. Pat. Dec. 12-05 “Prevents ink from evaporating and is 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 easy to clean.” 


U. Ss. INKWELL COQO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS : . 
Des Moines, Ia. Evansville, Ind. 


The Most Satisfactory School Supplies and Furniture—The “FLANAGAN” Line 


UR extensive line includes ‘‘Evervthing for Schools,’’ Supplies, Furniture, Industrial 

Material, Kindergarten Goods, We offer goods that are right in quality, interesting 
prices and prompt reliable service, The Number TEN CATALOGUE contains 
goods of true value and merit fur schools everywhere. Our line is the most complete and 
is kept in advance of the schools’ requirements. Twenty-eight years of successful 
business experience enables us to serve you efliciently. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for Number Ten Hlustrated Catalogue. It is sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., 338 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 


Safe, Sanitary, Fireproof, 


and Economical. Classic 
Beauty of Design. Easily 
applied over. old plaster or 


wood. -Ask for Catalog. 
ST. PAUL ROOFING, CORNICE & ORNAMENT COMPANY, ST. PAUL, U.S. A. 


Makers of Skylights, Crosses, Roofing, Ventilators, etc. 


A Clear Black Hand- Shaved Slate Blackboard 


is the only Sanitary and Satisfactory 
Blackboard for the Schoolroom 


THEY OUT-LAST THE BUILDING 


Let us give you some Blackboard facts 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE co. 
Drawer H PEN ARGYL, PENN. 


HAMRICK - TOBEY Sanitary 
Patent DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are the best and the cheapest. They are 
durable, safe, economical of water, may be 
attached to plumbing already installed, fit 
any lavatory or sink, need no plumber to 
install. For catalog write 


Hamrick-Tobey Co., Wausau, Wis. 


‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Dae aay et 


. AND SAVE MIDDLEMNENS PROF! 
ot aoa 


Report Cards, 1, 4 or 10 month, per 100 
— 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, 6x3 ft., $1.75 
Postage 14 cents. 

U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, 8x4 ft., §2.45 
Postage 20 cents. 

Class Recitation Records, Each 15 cents. 
Postage 3 cents. 

No. 800— 8 Inch Metal Stand Globe, $1.40 

No.1200 — 12 Inch Metal Stand Globe, 2.75 


Set of 8 Maps, size 40x 58 inches on spring 
rollers in fine hardwood case, $10. 
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ATALOG DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ONABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


a LZ Vee 


3 233-235 MARAET STREET,CHICACO 


GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


FREE CATALOG 


FRED MEDART MF. C © 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


In the annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, just 
published, is a review of modern progress in aviation re- 
corded by the late eminent aeronautical authority, Octave 
Chanute. His paper covers the principal advances made 
in aviation, beginning with the experiments of Hiram Max- 
im in 1894, and including Langley’s experiments, 1896-1903, 
the author’s own investigations, the work of the Wrights, 
Dumont, De Lagrange, Farman, Bleriot, Bell, Curtiss and 
others, bringing the subject down to the close of the year 
1909. Altogether it is a most interesting review, illustrat- 
ed with nineteen plates and several text figures. 

F. H. Newell, director of the Reclamation service, sets 
forth the recent progress in the reclamation of the arid 
lands in the western states. The work of reclamation in- 
cludes all the western states and territories, where nearly 
10,000 families are being supplied with water. Through 
this great undertaking, the waste waters of the west are 
being conserved, destructive floods prevented, apparently 
valueless lands converted into productive farms, and thou- 
sands of families settled in newly opened territory where 
they are maintaining homes on reclaimed land. Besides 
engineering with its business and financial problems, the 
article deals with many other subjects, such as the char- 
acter of settlers, the size of farms, crops, etc., and the in- 
dividual projects which together furnish water for about 
1,000,000 acres, nearly one-half of which is already settled. 

A kindred topic is the great electric power plant at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, with its 4,278 foot concrete dam across the 
Mississippi river between Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, 
Ill. This subject is treated by Chester L. Clark in an illus- 
trated article entitled “Electric Power from the Missis- 
sippi River.” The paper shows the development of the 
largest single hydro-electric plant in existence, through 
the construction of what is undoubtedly the greatest bank- 
to-bank dam in the world. 

Papers on Physics, Chemistry and Astrophysics. 

Under the heading of physics, Dr. T. Thorne Baker has 
written an account of experiments and researches in the 
telegraphy of photographs, transmitted by both the wire 
and the wireless systems; Jean Becquerel, professor of the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, has permitted the 
translation of his valuable paper on “Modern Ideas on the 
Constitution of Matter,” comparing the old theories of 
matter with the newer ones recently confirmed by experi- 
ments; and R. A. Millikan has abridged his treatise on 
“The Isolation of an Ion,’ which deals with the exact 
measurement of an elemental electrical charge and several 
analogous problems. 

Charles G. Abbott, driector of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institution, cotnributes an 
article on the recently developed subject of astrophysics, 
which is a study of celestical physics, but pertains prin- 
cipally to the heat and other physical properties of the 
sun. The paper relates to “The Solar Constant of Radia- 
tion,” a topic on which Mr. Abbot is well informed, hav- 
ing pursued studies in that direction for nearly sixteen 
years, at the Smithsonian Observatory in Washington and 
on Mount Whitney and Mount Wilson, California. In this 
article the author deals with the problem of measuring 
the amount of solar heat received by the earth and that 
lost in transit to it. The subject of astro-physics is fur- 
ther treated by Messrs. Curtiss, Deslandres and Bosler in 
three timely articles. 


Facts About the Earth. 


Under the title, “What Is Terra Firma?” Bailey Willis, 
of the United States Geological Survey, attacks the old, 
yet modern, problem of the construction and balance of 
our globe, in a review of current research in what is known 
as “Isostasy.” Mr. Willis advances the theory that the 
foundation of all the continents is composed of solid rock, 
which is self-crushed, to a depth of about 120 kilometers, 
but rendered sufficiently rigid by pressure to maintain its 


form during prolonged geologic periods with but slight 
change, in spite of stresses occasioned by erosion of con- 
tinental reliefs. This mass is capable of movements some 
times resulting in the gradual elevation of continents, and 
the more vigorous uplifting of mountains, through which 
isostatic equilibrium is restored. 


In line with the construction and condition of the globe, 
another author, Prof. Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, 
brings up the further vital question, “The Future Habit- 
ability of the Earth,” in an article in which he reviews the 
past, and considers the future of the world as a dwelling 
place for the human race. Many branches‘of science enter 
into the discussion, but upon geology, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy and astrophysics rests the burden of the argu- 
ments. Prof. Chamberlain thinks that the earth will re- 
main habitable for tens of millions of years, but concedes 
that the close approach of a celestial body to the sun would 
probably result in the disruption of the solar system and 
bring disaster to the earth. He further states, in regard 
to the future possibilities of scientific research, that, “when 
moral purpose and research come to be pre-eminent char- 
acteristics of our race by voluntary adoption, and by the 
selective action of the survival of the fittest, and when 
these most potent attributes join in an unflagging endeav- 
or to compass the highest development and the greatest 
perpetuity of the race, the true era of humanity will erally 
have been begun.” 

Several papers come under the head of botany, among 
them an interesting sketch of the sacred ear-flower of the 
Azetcs, a plant whose identity has been a mystery for 
years, and only recently re discovered by the author, W. 
E. Safford of the Bureau of Plant Industry. This little 
flower, resembling the human ear, has a remarkable his- 
tory, and dates back to the early exploration of Mexico. 
It was first described in 1569, by Parde Bernardino de 
Sahagun, who states that it was much used, owing to its 
delicious fragrance and its flavor when used as a spice. 
Despite the formidable name Xochinacaztil which it bears, 
the author suggests its cultivation on account of its un- 
usual fragrance and pleasant spicy flavor. 


Henry S. Graves, chief of the forest service, contributes 
a well illustrated and original article on forest preserva- 
tion, in which he carefully considers all points in the 
great problem, making many things clear which have long 
been obscure. 

Those interested in medical research and allied sub 
jects will find matter of concern in the following papers: 
“Manifested Life of Tissues Outside of the Organism,’ 
by Alexis Carrel and Montrose T. Burrows; “Epidemiol- 
ogy of Tuberculosis,” by Robert Koch; “The Significance 
of the Pulse Rate in Vertebrate Animals,” by Florence 
Buchanan, D.Sc., and “Sanitation on Farms,” by Allen \V. 
Freeman, M. D. 

A comprehensive paper on the contemporary Slav 
peoples, from a geographical and statistical point of view, 
by Ludor Niederle of the Bohemian University of Prague, 
which has been translated from the Slavic language into 
English, furnished new information on the history and 
distribution of these peoples. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, contributes a brief review of his recent work 
and investigations in cave dwellings, both at home and 
abroad. The paper is entitled “The Cave Dwellings oi 
the Old and New Worlds.” 

The report also contains biographies of Nelville Wes- 
ton Fuller, Sir William Huggins and Alexander Agassiz, 
together with papers on several other subjects treated by 
competent authors, many of whom are worldwide autho: 
ties. 


“That the Catholic School Journal is doing a great work 
is fully appreciated by teachers in our position—remote 
from the large centers of population with their various « 
portunities for professional advancement. The magazin 
is worth many times its cost, and in giving so much ol 
real help and practical value each month for the small f« 
of 10 cents, you are rendering assistance to Cathol 
schools in general, the importance of which cannot )b: 
overestimated. More power to you and to all who co 
operate in your worthy and necessary magazine.”—S. S 
M., Oklahoma. 

“Your incomparable magazine is a complete educa- 
tional institute in itself.’—Sister St. Paul, St. Patrick's 
Academy, Montreal. 





